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The Man 
Who Knows What 


“DOC” MacGEE SA When illness 
4 strikes, you call 


in the doctor, the man who knows what to do for 
treatment. When you have legal problerns, you 
seek the advice of the lawyer, the man who knows 


how to solve them 


When special problems relating to industrial 
solvents come up, it’s comforting to know there’s 
another man available who knows what to do. 
He’s the skilled, trained SKELLYSOLVE Tech- 
specialist in solvent 


nical Fieldman—a_ real 


problems. 


His services, skills, and knowledge are at the 
beck and call of every plant using industrial 
solvents. He typifies Skelly’s willingness to 
He offers 


render more-than-ordinary service 


assistance that’s always available on call... 
whether in sudden emergencies or merely when 
you desire the counsel of a man who thoroughly 
knows solvent problems and applications. 

You may never require the services of a 
SKELLYSOLVE Technical Fieldman. But 
there’s reassurance in the knowledge that his 
assistance is always available. His function is 
just as important in the SKELLYSOLVE organ- 
ization as the purity, uniformity, close boiling 
ranges, and dependability of supply of SKELLY- 
SOLVE itself. 

Plan now to have a talk with the man who 
knows solvents —a SKELLYSOLVE Technical 
Fieldman. He represents a company that knows 
how to serve you with dependable, high-quality 
solvents—Skelly Oil Company. Write us today 


lysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION. SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Newly 
Designed 


Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change overs the price 
of the hub bearings are only abe it one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded construction. Cupacities 
ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specifications. Our engineers will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers m factured by Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fabrication and assembly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 





BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 





All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Worth 1, Texas 


ENGINE! MANUF rTURERS 


of 
Elevating 


Conveying 


Hoisting 
Mixing 
Equipment 








-EDITOR’S DESK 
CAREFUL GROWER IS PENALIZED 


Reports coming to this office indicate that soybeans 
reaching the hands of processors are now running so 
close to the maximum levels in foreign material that 
there is no question about their being field run beans. 
Cars are being plugged to the maximum level. Flax 
screenings. grain screenings. other grains, all kinds of 
material other than soybeans are being delivered right 
up to the permissible H percent level. 

Although we have not yet had a full year’s experi- 
ence under the new soybean grading standards. it would 
appear that the Sept. | change in those standards was 
a mistake. It is forcing the price of all soybeans down 
to the level of those containing the maximum percentage 
of foreign material. 

Adequate soybean grading standards should reward 
the careful grower and handler, penalize the less care 
ful. They should make it possible for the same lot of 
soybeans to be traded at several levels and always carry 
the same grade designation. They should insure purity 
levels which will mean no loss to the processor through 
contamination with non-soybean materials. They should 
make it possible for the export buyer to ship beans 
which will arrive at foreign ports under the same grade 
designation that applied when they left the growers 
hands. Our present standards are not doing that job. 

The general average level of foreign material in 
soybeans being delivered to processing plants and for 
export is increasing as the current season progresses, 
Unless that trend reverses itself we are going to need 
some changes in the grading standards for soybeans of 
1950 crop 

Chief among those changes should be the lowerin 
f the allowable percentages of foreign material in each 
f the orades foreign material allowed in No. 2 soy 
eal lor instance in the pinion of your editor should 


e no more than 2 percent maximum. 


Unless we start rewarding the careful producer. stop 
the handler who blends junk into good soy 


ire going to find ourselves with a mess ot 


re warding 


uy hands 


300 MILLION BUSHELS IN 1950? 


Recent announcement of the corn acreage allotments 
for the commercial production areas indicates a deci 
sion on acreage controls for soybeans may be just 
around the cornelr perhaps will have been announced 
when you receive this copy. Whether or not acreage 
controls are included in the final plans for 1950. there 
vill still be a rather sizable increase in sovbean produ 
tion in 1950--given a normal season 

With no acreage controls there will be heavy in 
creases in the Cornbelt section. and in the cotton and 
peanut sections where acreages removed from those 
crops will go into soybeans. With acreage controls. 
cotton and 
peanut acreages. there will be a high percentage ot 


but without those controls tied in with corn 
non-compliance and thus a heavy increase in sovbear 
acreage 

Under either svstem we might conceivably product 
riven a growing season such as we had in 1949. as high 


as 300 million bushels of sovbeans in 1950 If that 


size crop should be in the picture, much of the industry 
had better start doing some fast thinking about the dis- 
position which would be made of it. 

Whichever way we go on the 1950 crop—whichever 
move the Secretary of Agriculture decides is most stra- 
tegic—we should be doing some serious planning on the 
sales and merchandising program which will do the best 
job of moving the products of the soybean industry into 
the food. feed and industrial channels of the world. 


ONE STEP IN RIGHT DIRECTION 


The American people have never accepted food prod- 
ucts featuring soybeans with the open arms which might 
be expected for a product so rich in nutritious protein 
and edible fat. While used in rather large tonnages in 
the production of many food products, soy protein has 
not. in most cases, been featured. The story of true 
value of soy protein has not been told often enough or 
hard enough to the right people. 

A step in the right direction is the recent announce- 
ment of the Soya Foods Research Council. Story on 
that organization is carried elsewhere in this issue. That 
organization can be of tremendous value to the soybean 
industry. We wish them well. offer every possible 


assistance. 
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Jim Ream, age 9, won second prize with his entry in a junior pet parade 
at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, last fall. 


JIM REAM HAS THE RIGHT IDEA 


Its often said that a picture is worth a thousand 
words, The picture above is worth several thousand 
words to butter men 


lesson it teaches. 


if they will only learn the obvious 


The young man intends to win success as a dairyman 
and is making a fine start with his registered Jersey 
But he will not do it by working for restrictive 
laws to strangle his competitors 

At 9 vears he has achieved a sound philosophy that 
the butter industry can delay longer to adopt only to its 
Fach day's delay will lose more friends fo. 
butter. will mean more hard effort will have to be ex- 
pended to overcome the public hostility that has been 


heifer 


detriment. 


reated by the butter bloe’s past actions 
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37th YEAR 
DEPENDABLE 5)2295030 EQUIPME 


for faster, more accurate grain grading! 
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Steinlitg One-Minute Electronic Moisture Tester 





Ends guesswork ... prevents losses from poor grading ... protects profits 

speeds grain handling. The most popular rapid moisture tester on the market 
today. More than 14,000 now in use in elevators, mills, and food proces- 
sing plants. Requires no special knowledge or skill to operate. Guaranteed 
to give results comparable to Government oven methods of testing. Stand- 
ard Models for whole grains, seeds and feed. Price, $330.00 F. O. B., 


Atchison, Kans. 


Seedburo Triers and Probes. To help you get representative sam- 
ples from bins, rail cars, trucks or wagons, Seedburo offers 7 
types of triers, and 3 deep bin probes. Trier prices range trom 
$10 to $21.25 each. 

No. 22S Trier—63", double tube brass, open handle; 13%” out- 
side diameter; 10 openings; heavy bronze point; without par- , 
TITHOMS . wee eee eee ° . ° $23.50 
15” cup, with bronze point and T 
leas ¥ headroom $11.65 
ie Rs 


No. 234 Deep bin probe 
handle. Can be used in bins with as litt 
4’ Extension lengths, each 


Seedburo Grain dockage sieves. Made to comply with specifi- 
cations of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Used by federal and state 
grain inspection departments, Boards of Trade and licensed, 
Made of 20-gauge B&S aluminum, 13 inches 
in diameter, 1% in. inside depth—telescoping. Made in com- 
mercial and precision grades. Available in all standard perfora- 
tions, for wheat, corn, oats, barley, soy beans, flax, sorghum and 
rice. Sold in single units or complete sets. No. 10 set for wheat, Rain is £0ing o 
corn and oats, 4 sieves, bottom pan,. occcue cee indication that y 
Cth 4 Critical State 


SEEDBURO REPORTER 


How can you kn 


Rfain inspectors 


ow when high Moisture 
ut Of Condition? The i 
Our Rain is 4Pproachin - 
Seedburo 4-purpose grain scale. Seedburo scale No. 14 enjoys j 1S a rising 8 
wide popularity among grain men. Sturdily built, this scale a M10n Occur 
nevertheless is quick breaking, and sensitive to '» gram. Deep ate spring 
etched beam markings are easily read. Scoop designed for fast results frequently are ¢ 
Available with or without aluminum pint cup. Price, ing and infestat; are gr 
$39.50, without cup,. $36.00 ; To be aes - — 
™ . ned , 
i your grain wake a — 
ture checks of Stored 
record of the 


This con temperature. 
Sin wer 


> tain y 
Months become ¥ when 


arm. The 


ain heating, Spoil. 


pouring 
complete with cup, 
4 Condition 


frequent 
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No. 372 Thermo-Sampler Torpedo. Combines a thermometer 
Brains, and keg pa 


with a cup for extracting a sample from any point in a bin. En- 
ables you to keep check on temperature, moisture and infestation, readings ¢ b 
Extension sections enable you to probe as deeply as needed. No. sacatl »Mained. In addi- 
372 Thermo-Sampler Torpedo only........ .$15.00 _ ©US Points in , Ples of &rain from ca 
Extension lengths 3’ long, each. 3 : nation for h your bins tor Visual ex 
I Handle, each x To eat dan 
enable 
ind physic al 


Seedburo en 


ton, obtain 


ami 
148€ and infes; 
ve 

?U CO test for temp 


ation 


erature 
con ‘ 
dition in One Operati 

« on 


Seedburo Hand Type weight-per-bushel tester. New, improved 
weight-per-bushel tester perfected by Seedburo. Built to give 
continuous, accurate measurement despite rough usage. Beam 
readings are etched in beam, eliminating variations due to faulty 


markings. Beam divided to give rapid readings of weight per r a 

bushel, percentage of loss in cleaning, and direct weight of 4 

sample. Has sliding bevel poise, and dent-proof bucket. Available ~~ 
-. $24.00. Quart, % 


in four sizes: Half-pint ... $24.00. Pint 
(Govt. Standard) $25.50. Two-quart .. . $28.00. 


BUR 


729 Converse Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


Everybody whose 
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‘Cause Soybean Oil MAKES It Better 





IT’S BETTER 
THAN PRE-WAR 














ete WITH PURE SOYBEAN OIL 
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ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Joint Effort by Producers and Processors 


The first big step in an all out 
program to increase the consump 
tion of soybean pee through 
sales and education has been taken 
by a number of lowa_ processors 
during the past month. These pro 
cessors are joining the producers in 
putting up hard cash to make it pos 
sible for the American Soybean As 
sociation to carry out such a pro 
gram on a scale large enough to be 
effective. 

Vhe idea that processors should 
back the Association financially 
since they have at least as large a 
stake as producers in the soybean 
crop originated with a group of 
lowa processors, 

ASA Secretary-Treasurer Geo. M. 
Strayer presented a definite propo 
sal at the regional processor meet 
ing held in Des Moines. Iowa. Nov 
20. 

The proposal as presented by 
Straver was this: 


|--The American Soybean Asso- 
ciation and participating processors 
will jointly finance a selling and 
educational program designed to in- 
crease the knowledge of and con- 
sumption of soybean products. 

2--The American Soybean Asso- 
ciation will continue with its grow- 
er-financed program, with soybean 
buyers as the collecting agency. Pro- 
ducers will contribute 20c¢ per 100 
bushels from their crop. Participat- 
ing processors will contribute at the 
outset 50ce per 1.000 bushels on their 
monthly crush. 

3—-A committee will be named by 
participating processors to meet 
with the executive committee of the 
American Sovbean Association. 
They will advise planning of the 
program and expenditures of funds. 

}—-Any program of the type plan- 
ned must be kept flexible and be 
designed to meet day-to-day and 


week-to-week problems. At the same 


time certain over all objectives can 
be formulated. 

Strayer pointed out that in the 
light of present developments it is 
necessary that processors and grow- 
ers should join to increase consump- 
tion of soy products. With the in- 
creased acreage of soybeans that is 
in prospect it is imperative that 
large volume markets for both soy- 
bean oil and meal be found rapidly 
if the prices of these products are to 
remain high enough for the proces- 
sor to pay the producer a fair price 
and still make a prefit on his opera- 
tions. 


What Might Be Done 


Some of the jobs that must be 
done at the present time as Strayer 
saw them are: 


1—Secure new markets for soy- 
bean oil here at home. Many peo- 
ple in the industry have forgotten 
that soy oil won its present place im 
our economy during a time when 
there was a scarcity of other oils 
with which industry was more fa- 
miliar. Now that we have a plenti- 
ful supply of oils there is a natural 
tendency by imdustry to return to 
the oils it was using before the war. 


It is our job to sell vegetable oil 
users such as manufacturers of mar- 
garine and shortening on the fact 
that there are advantages to be gain- 
ed by the continued use of soybean 
oil. 


2—We should go after the foreign 
oil markets. There is a big demand 

Europe for oil if only the money 
exchange can be arranged. We 
should give what aid we can in ar- 
ranging that exchange. Certainly 
we should see that Europeans get 
the right types of soybean oil for 
their needs and that they under- 
stand how to use U. S. sovbean oil 
to best advantage. 


3——At the same time we should 
give all aid and encouragement pos- 
sible to the development of new 
uses and markets for soy oil so 
there will be a call for the excess. 


1—The mixed feed industry is 
taking large quantities of soybean 
oil meal and promises to use even 
more in the future. But the mar- 
ket for meal will be on a much 
sounder base if new large volume 
uses are found. Time and energy 
should be expended toward that end. 


5-——-We should be Europe now 
pointing eut how soy flour can fill 
the people’s protein needs, which 
are very great. We should make 
sure that they obtain the right kind 
of sov flour to fill these needs. and 
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Allis- Chalmers 


demonstrates 
new 
earth-gripping 
traction 


e 7 
let WD engine power do it 

POWER-ADJUSTED WHEEL SPACING— uses 
power of the engine to change rear wheel width. 

Seventeen new features include new hydraulic 
Traction Booster, Touch Hydraulic System, Two 
Clutch Power Control, hydraulic comfort seat, light- 
pressure foot brakes, low pitch muffler. 

WIDE-ADJUSTABLE front axle, dual or single 
front wheels available. 
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More than any 

development since Allis-Chalmers 

introduced the first tractor with rubber tires in 1932, 

the hydraulic Traction Booster increases the usefulness 
and pulling power of the farm tractor. 


Its 4-cylinder hydraulic pump mechanism automati- 
cally shifts weight to the rear wheels as the load in- 
creases. The WD’s quick-mounted plow, with two full 
16-inch bottoms at your control, bites deep and stays 
deep. Mounted bedders and listers are also operated 
by the WD hydraulic Traction Booster system. 


The WD actually gives new meaning to the word 
“tractor.”’ Not only does it pull . . . the WD boosts 
traction when you need it. Adjusts its own rear wheel 
spacing with engine power. Lifts and lowers imple- 
ments. Operates power take-off and belt-driven ma- 
chines . . . and through its new two-clutch system, 
controls the power take-off driven machines independent 
of forward travel. 


Here is down-to-earth power for your family farm. 
It’s years ahead. It’s priced sensibly. It’s Allis-Chalmers! 


ALLIS-‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





Processor C. M. Gregory of Dike, lowa, signs first contract with ASA. 


that they know the proper way to 
handle it. 

6—A long time educational pro- 
gram should be started to sell food 
processors and consumers on_ the 
value of soy as an ingredient in 
commercial food products and to 
convince consumers that they should 
call for food. containing soy prod- 
ucts at the grocery counter. 

7—The industry should be in a 
position to present a united front at 
Washington on matters affecting 
soybeans. Whether we like it or not 
many decisions vitally affecting our 
interests will continue to be made 
there. 

At the time of going to press the 
following processors had agreed 
with Strayer that we have mutual 
problems that can only be solved 
by joint effort of producers and 


processors through the Association: 

Farmers Cooperative Co., C. M. 
Gregory, Dike; E. E. Frith Co., E. 
M. Wiecher, Dubuque; Central Iowa 
Bean Mill, Paul H. Klinefelter, Glad- 


brook; North Iowa Cooperative Pro- 


cessing Association, Glenn Pogeler. 


Manly; Farmers Cooperative Eleva- 
tor, Henry B. Lovig, Martelle. 

Roach Soybean Mill. John P. 
Roach, Plainfield; Simonsen Mill- 
Rendering Plant. D. W. Simonsen. 
Quimby; Farmers Cooperative As- 
sociation, Karl Nolin, Ralston; Iowa 
Soya Co., Inc., H. R. Straight. Red- 
field: Williams Milling Co., Leo W. 
Williams. Sac City. 

Big 4 Cooperative Processing As- 
sociation, Charles W. Hanson, Shel- 
don: Hawkeye Soy Products Co., 


L. BR. McKee, Muscatine: Sioux 


Soya Co. Henry Sherman, 
Sioux City; Eastern lowa Milling 
Co., G. A. Ward, New Hampton; 
West Bend Elevator Co., R. W. Jur- 
gens, West Bend; Marshall Mills, 
Inc., J. I. Johnson, Marshalltown; 
and Fayette Soybean Mill. L. A. 
Rose, Fayette. 


LEADERS IN WASHINGTON 


Three members of the American 
Soybean Association spent most of 
the first week in January in Wash- 
ington conferring with government 
officials. members of Congress and 
others on matters affecting soybeans. 

Those who went to Washington 
were President John W. Evans. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Geo. M. Straver 
and Ersel Walley, former ASA 
president and member of the legis- 
lative committee. 

Jan. 4 was spent with Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles Brannan and 
with PMA grain branch and ECA 
officials. Subjects under discussion 
included U. S. off-grade soybeans 
being dumped in Europe, exports of 
soy products including soy flour, 
and the possibility of controls on 
the 1950 crop. 

On Jan. 5 the ASA officials met 
with representatives of the National 
Cotton Council for a discussion of 
margarine legislation. 

—sbd— 


NEW ARMOUR PLANT 


A plant which will process up to 
100 million pounds of fats and oils 
a year was opened in a Chicago 
suburb Nov. 3 by Armour & Co. 
The plant will provide valuable 
chemicals, old and new, for indus- 
trial uses. 





FOR SAFE, PROFITABLE EXTRACTION 


---A PROVED AND TESTED NON-FLAMMABLE SOLVENT OIL EXTRACTION PLANT 


@ Here is a small (twenty-five ton), efficient 
extraction system especially developed for use 
in smaller operations. This plant, thoroughly 
tested and proved, uses non-flammable Tri- 
chlorethylene solvent and is manufactured 
under exclusive patent rights of Iowa State 
College. Operating data on this system, includ- 
ing figures on consumption and yield, will be 
provided on request. 


You are invited to see this plant in actual operation. 
Write for additional inf ti 


CROW, 





“25” CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


= a 1267 Tyler St.N.E. + Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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depends on the quality 


of the goods, the 
workmanship and the 
service of the supplier 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Bemis Burlap Bags... whether made 
from Angus which only Bemis imports 
or from one of the standard grades. 
Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as the standard 
for the industry. 


Bemis has the capacity for any size order. 
The facilities of 16 plants and 15 addi- 
tional sales offices assure a dependable 
source of supply and prompt service. 
Check with Bemis for a good buy in 
burlap bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Cleveland * Denver + Detroit + Jacksonville, Fla. 

Houston «+ Indianapolis + Kansas City + Louisville * Norfolk 

Los Angeles * Memphis + Minneapolis « Phoenix « St. Louis 

New Orleans + New York City * Oklahoma City * Omoha 

Pittsburgh + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle * Wichita 
San Francisco 





61.8 BUSHELS! -- ALL-TIME YIELD RECORD 


George Shell, Madison County, 
Ind., farmer, broke all 
vield contest records with a yield 
of 61.8 bushels per acre in the 1949 
Indiana contest. 


previous 


Shell grew Lincolns and hung up 
the above record on his best 2 acres. 
The Indiana contest is conducted by 
the Indiana Corn Growers Associa- 
tion. Results were announced by 
K. E. Beeson, Association secretary. 

The Madison County farmer first 
broke into the championship class 
in 1946 with a yield of 55 bushels. 
He won state honors again in 1943 
with a yield of 56 bushels. In each 
of the 3 years he has won he has 
set a new yield record for the state 
contest, 

Because of his three victories 
Shell becomes permanent possessor 
of the Roy Caldwell challenge tro- 
phy. 

Shell’s excellent farming methods 
and superior soil fertility practices 
along with the use of the high vyield- 
ing Lincoln variety are given credit 
for the sensational yields. His ro- 
tation is corn, soybeans, wheat and 
mammoth clover. 

For his 20 acre 1949 champion- 
ship field he plowed down manure 
and then used 200 pounds of 0-12- 
12 fertilizer in the row. He drilled 


ahout 3 pecks of seed per acre in 
rows averaging 37 inches after very 
thorough seed bed preparation. He 
cultipacked the early growing crop 
two times and followed with three 
cultivations, 


In his characteristic thorough-go- 
ing fashion he made sure of no weed 
competition by giving the field a 
hand hoeing. Except for this one 
reversion to the practice of his 
grandfather's day, he simply fol- 
lowed excellent farming practices as 
did most of the high yielding con- 
testants. 


Second place honors went to 
Charles M. Maddox of Benton 
County with a yield of 55.9 bushels 
per acre. He planted Hawkeyes in 
10-inch rows and in a 5 year rota- 
tion of corn, corn, soybeans, wheat 
and clover. 

Allan Anson of Huntington Coun- 
ty. third place winner with 55.5 
bushels per acre has consistently 
grown high yields in the state con- 
test. having previously checked three 
times with yields in excess of 45 
bushels. 

Others ranking high in the state 
contest with very high yields. in- 
clude Cyril Gard of Vigo County 
with a yield of 54.9 bushels: Har- 
ry Moser, Montgomery County with 
52.7 bushels: O. L. Bryant. Allen 
County with 51.8 bushels: Eugene 
Gwaltney. Delaware County with 
51.4 bushels and Maurice Wood- 
ward of Hancock County with 5] 
bushels per acre. 


Average vield of the 128 farmers 
in 28 counties who checked in the 
contest was 40.3 bushels. State 
average for 1949 was 22.5 bushels. 


BEAN MEETING IN ALA. 


With large chunks of land going 
out of both peanuts and cotton be- 
cause of allotments this coming 
vear. farmers in the Deep South 
are on the prow! for a new crop. 

They want a cash crop that is 
mechanized and an oil crop if pos- 
sible. one they can find a ready mar- 
ket for at the local oil mill. 

Soybeans seem the best bet. They 
are already being grown profitably 
in limited areas in Alabama and 
Florida. and oil mills have pushed 
their experimental planting _ else- 
where in Alabama and Georgia. 

Dothan Oil Mill Co. held the first 
of a series of soybean meetings at 
Dothan. Ala.. Dec. 21. The Dothan 
recreation center was filled to over- 
flowing for the occasion with farm- 
ers from an extensive area. 

Speaker was L. Irwin, Foley, Ala.. 
farmer who grows soybeans exten- 
sively in Baldwin County. Irwin 
said soybeans are the “easiest crop 
that can be grown.” He grew sov- 
beans on 200 acres in 1949 and 
averaged 35 bushels per acre. He 
crossed $1.90 per bushel and figur- 
ed production costs at $10 per acre. 

Present at the meeting also were 
J. \. Bryson. president of Dothan 
Oil Mills: J. D. Warner, Northwest 
Florida Experiment Station, Quincy. 
Fla.; and L. M. Humphrey, chief 





BARNARD & LEAS 


“Cedar Rapids” 
SCALPING SHOES 


and FEED SCREENS 
with ASPIRATION 


A money saving unit designed for use in the Soybean 


Industry. 


Equipped with or without motor and drive and with single 


or double screens. 


All “Cedar Rapids” Scalping shoes are equipped with 
Barnard & Leas positive throw heavy duty self-aligning 
roller bearing eccentrics. 


Write today for full information on any of your machinery 
and equipment requirements. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., INC., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, USA 
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Handling 


Revolutionary 


Air -Cell 
Stave 


@yireaatey 


Complete 
Storage 
Installations 


Equipment 
Engineered 
for your 


Needs 


CORN STATES 
HYBRID SERVICE & od MARIETTA CONCRETE 


CORPORATION 
Combine Services | 





To design, engineer and erect ele- 
vator installations and grain handling 
equipment. Saves you construction 
——- One crew handles the entire 
job. 
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Get BONE-DRY 


Storage with Farmers Co-op Seveter Co.. Wells, Minnesota 


MARIETTA'S Air-Cell GRAIN TANKS 
@ Air-Cell Staves Mean Weather-Proof Protection 


Hollow-wall construction of tanks permits better control over 
heat, cold and moisture ... gives you locked-in air insulatipn 


Elevator Equip. Engineering equal to 15” concrete thickness. 
@ Air-Cell Staves Mean Greater Structural Strength 


Truss-like design plus all-around tamping of staves make tanks 
2 to 3 times stronger than most bins, 


Campbell D @ Complete Storage Systems or Annex Tanks Quickly Erected 

amp e ryers Saves you construction worries ... expertly trained crews han- 
dle complete installation. Our engineering staff helps you plan 
without charge. 


Sales Engineering 


For Complete Details— Wire or Write 


CORN STATES THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP. 
HYBRID SERVICE Marietta, Ohio 


Des Moines, lowa Branch Offices: Baltimore 21, Md., Charlotte, N. C. 
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of the plant breeding staff of Dortch 
Seed Farms, Burdette, Ark. 

The Dothan mill has been encour- 
aging trial plantings by farmers in 
its territory in recent years. Some 
of the farmers plan considerable ex- 
pansion in acreage in 1950. 


WINNER AT INTERNATIONAL 


Paul K. Johnson, Ladoga, Ind., 
won the soybean championship at 
the International Grain and Hay 
Show held in Chicago Nov. 26- 
Dec. 3. 


Johnson received the trophy of- 
fered by Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Co. It becomes his perma- 
nent property if he wins it twice 
more. 

Reserve champion was William R. 
Beattie, Staples, Ontario, Canada. 
Beattie won the championship last 
year. 

Regional winners were: 

Yellow soybeans, regions 1 and 
2—William R. Beattie, Staples, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Regions 3 and 7—Paul K. John- 
son, Ladoga, Ind. 

Regions 4 and 8—Hirsch Broth- 
ers, Oreana, III. 

Other soybeans, regions 1 and 2— 
William R. Beattie, Staples, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Regions 4 and 8—W. F. Swear- 
ington, Heyworth, III. 

Regions 3 and 7—Elmo Patter- 
son, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Johnson, who raises Indiana certi- 
fied Lincoln and Hawkeye soybeans 
for seed, has shown soybeans for 
the past 4 vears. He won the Pills- 
bury award for soybeans at the In- 
diana Corn and Small Grain show 
in 1948. This was his first year 
at the International. 

The championship sample was of 
the Lincoln variety and was from 


PAUL K. JOHNSON 


a 20-acre field. The field yielded 
37 bushels per acre. 

Johnson farms 358 acres with 
corn, wheat, soybeans and alfalfa 
the major crops. All the grain not 
sold for seed is fed to purebred 
Polled Shorthorn cattle and Duroc 
hogs. 

He has been raising soybeans for 
about 18 years. and started out with 
the Manchu variety. 


SEED WILL BE PLENTIFUL 


Plenty of high quality soybean 
seed is on hand for planting in 
Iowa next spring, according to C. 
R. Weber, Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion agronomist at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

In contrast to the year before, 
hardly any seed of the 1949 crop 
was damaged. Weber credits bet- 
ter combining conditions and _ the 
fact that moisture content of the 


beans was about right to combine 
easily and yet not be injured. Har- 
vesting was completed a week to 10 
days earlier this year and well ahead 
of frost so that bean seed in general 
will germinate well next spring if 
stored properly this winter. 

Yields over the state were better 
than early anticipations in spite of 
general drouth conditions. 

Contributing factors to both the 
high yield and easy combining, ac- 
cording to Weber, were absence of 
weeds and wide acceptance by farm- 
ers of the newer high yielding varie- 
ties. The soybean crop was relative- 
ly weed-free last year. Weber says 
that this was due primarily to the 
excellent weather conditions during 
the early part of the season which 
made it possible for farmers to get 
into fields to prepare good seed- 
beds and take out weeds with spike 
tooth harrows or weeders. 


Lincoln and Hawkeye beans made 
up the bulk of the acreage. About 
75 percent of the Towa bean acre- 
age was in Lincoln. about 15 percent 
in Hawkeye and 5 percent planted 
to other varieties. Weber looks for 
a considerable increase in Hawkeye 
acreage next year. Hawkeye is rec- 
ommended to replace all of the 
acreage planted to Richland and to 
supplant some of the Lincoln acre- 
age. Weber says that it will replace 
Lincoln in the northern section of 
the state, especially if prospects are 
for a late year. 

Iowa farmers who grew beans say 
in general that vield of beans this 
year was relatively higher than yield 
of corn. Corn was hit by borers, 
the big October wind storm, and 
drouth, and the average yield ac- 
cording to the November Crop and 
Livestock Report was 49 bushels. 
Farmers figure the yield ratio be- 
tween the two crops favored soy- 
beans and some expect to grow a 
few more soybeans next year. 








EIKENBERRY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Specializing in construction of GRAIN ELEVATORS, FEED MILLS, 


SOYBEAN PROCESSING PLANTS and GRAIN STORAGE BINS 
JOBBERS AND FABRICATORS of machinery and equipment for the Grain and Milling Trade 


Write us for quotations — No Obligation 


P.O. BOX 146, BIOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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The Inside Story 
of Saving Soys 


...with America’s 
@ More than a hundred years of experience Favorite Comb ine 


have given many things to the Case Model “A” 
six-foot combine. One is a spike-tooth cylinder 
with threshing width expertly proportioned to 
the width of cut. Result is a volume of material 
not too thick nor yet too thin, but of favorable 
thickness for effective threshing without harsh 
action on tender seeds. 


This versatile cylinder has simple adjust- 
ments for positive control of speed and clear- 
ance to suit the condition and kind of crop— 
not only soybeans and common grains, but the 
finest of tough-hulled grasses and seeds as big 
and brittle as lima beans. The concave gives 
choice of one, two, or more rows of teeth to fit 
the character of crop. 


In quality of construction, too, the Case “A” 
is worthy of its hundred-year heritage. By its 
ENDURANCE as well as its performance, it 
holds highest respect among growers with wide 
experience in combine harvesting. For the full 
story, see your Case dealer. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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Du Pont “Arasan” boosts 
soybean stands and yields 


IT PAYS TO TREAT SEED WITH “ARASAN”“ BEFORE INOCULATION 


BS S sas ; Se >: 

Even the best seed does better when you protect it 
from seed rot, damping-off, seedling blight, mildew and 
other diseases with ‘“‘Arasan’’ seed disinfectant. And 
you can treat seed before inoculation, since ‘‘Arasan”’ 
does not interfere with nodulation. 


a ” om 

Better stands make better yields. In seasons when 
weather is bad for germination, or when seed has low 
viability, “‘Arasan”’ is especially helpful in improving 
stand and yield. 
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Soybean stands are often better with Du Pont ‘“‘Ara- 
san.’”’ In Ohio Experiment Station tests ““Arasan’’ seed 
treatment increased stand 42.87. In tests on a Virginia 
farm where low-viability seed was planted, ‘‘Arasan”’ 
increased stands by 103°. 





FOR BEST RESULTS be sure your sovbean seed is 
treated with “‘Arasan”’ before inoculation. You can 
treat the seed yourself by following directions on the 
can of “‘Arasan,”’ or your local seed treater can do it 
for you. For small grains and cotton, be sure your 
seed is treated with Du Pont ‘‘Ceresan’’ seed disin- 
fectant. For full details, write to Du Pont, Semesan 
Section, Wilmington 98, Del. 
ne and CERESAN are registered trademarks of 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc 


With all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where 
warning statements on use of product are given, read them carefully. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


ARASAN 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America’’—Tuesday Nights, NBC 
Coast to Coast 
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or purchase agreement on them. 


than you had last year. 


was true last year. 
or pay off the loan. 





Jan. 3lst Is the Deadline 


If you plan to hold your soybeans past Feb. 1 you can protect 
yourself and put a floor under the price drop you may have to accept 
by taking advantage of the government price support program. 

You can be sure of support price of $2.11 plus a moisture premium 
up to 6c, storage allowance of 7c, and track loading payment of 2c 
per bushel if you deliver your soybeans on track at a country point. 

You have until Feb. 1 to seal your sovbeans in approved bins on 
your farm or in approved warehouses and obtain a government loan 


Any notes or chattel mortgages. loan agreements or purchase 
agreements must be signed by the producer and mailed or delivered 
to the county PMA committee before Feb. 1. 


Loan delivery date has also been extended 1 month longer than 
You have until May 31 to deliver your soybeans 


Soybeans grading No. 4 or better and having a moisture content 
not over 14 percent are eligible for support. 
For further information contact your county PMA committee. 


This is a month longer 








LINCOLN BEST IN INDIANA 


Coarse growing varieties like Lin- 
coln and Wabash have a decided 
vield advantage when grown on 
“hard run” soils in Indiana, 1-year 
results on the Swift & Co. soybean 
test plots at Frankfort, Ind., indi- 
cate. 

Wabash was out ahead of all 
other varieties in the Swift tests, 
with a per-acre yield of 26.6 bush- 
els as compared with 24.8 for Lin- 
coln, the next high. However. Wa- 
bash is too late maturing for all ex- 
cept southern Indiana. It is not 
recommended for the area around 
Frankfort. 

A soybean field day was held at 
the 15-acre Swift & Co. plots at 
Frankfort last fall. The event was 
co-sponsored by Swift & Co., Frank- 
fort Implement and Truck Sales. 
the Purdue extension service and 
Purdue University. Results of the 
tests were compiled after harvest. 

Results of the l-year yield tests 
on the plots which had been unfer- 
tilized for some years: 

Yield 
Bu. per 
Variety Acre 
Lincoln—-Full season variety 24.8 
Richland-—-One week earlier than Lin- 
coln 
Hawkeye—One week earlier than Lincoln 
erect, taller than Richland and 
higher yielding 
Adams Iowa variety, not equal to Lir 
coln in Indiana; full season 
variety 
Earlyana—Two weeks earlier than 
Lincoln 
Monroe— New Ohio variety of Early- 
ana maturity 
Wabash-—-Late variety for southern 
Indiana 26.6 

Lincoln is still the best variety 
for Clinton County, according to 
Purdue extension service. Hawkeye 
is the best in its maturity group on 
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highly fertile soils or where earlier 
maturity is desired. Earlyana can 
he used there for late planting. 


In last year’s delayed seeding test, 
Lincoln made 23.2 bushels when 
planted June 20: Hawkeye 21.3 
bushels; and Earlyana 19.9. The 
latter two varieties yielded slightly 
more than when planted May 30 and 
Lincoln slightly less. Drouth may 
have affected the short season varie- 
ties when planted in May. Earlyana 
appeared best for delayed planting 
at the time of the field day Sept 20. 
but the ideal fall permitted the 
other varieties to finish with high 
quality grain and yields. 
Earlyana finished early enough to 
permit wheat seeding with little de- 
lay after fly-free date. 


sood 


In the fertilizer test 550 pounds 
of 0-10-20 plowed down produced 
7.9 bushels per acre over unfertiliz- 
ed check plots where no fertilizer 
was used. Check plots produced 2 
bushels per acre. The addition of 
nitrogen did not increase the yield 
significantly. 

The cost of the phosphate and 
potash plowed down was $11 and 
gave a return of $16 increase in 
soys, and some increase can be ex- 
pected in ensuing crops. 

Application of 100 
0-10-20 used in the row at planting 
time gave a 2.2 bushel increase. the 


pounds of 


usual amount expected. Five hun- 
dred pounds of Blenn (phosphate, 
potash plus minor elements) had the 
same result. 

A heavy fertilizer application 
should have been plowed down on 
the field in the spring of 1949, ac- 


cording to the recommendation of 
the extension service. 

In rate of planting tests yield of 
Lincoln was not increased by drill- 
ing more than 11. bushels seed per 
acre in solid plantings. But the 
vield fell when only 1 bushel was 
used. Results with the Hawkeve 
were variable. The extension ser- 
vice recommends from 11% to 2 
bushels for solid seeding of either 
variety. 

In rows Lincoln yields practical- 
ly the same whether seeded at the 
rate of 3. 4 or 6 pecks. Three pecks 
of Lincoln seed are usually enough 
in wide rows. 


For Hawkeye. in four out of six 
comparisons of row seedings. yields 


were higher when more than 3 pecks 
were drilled in 40 or 36-inch rows. 
In low fertility soils the shorter 
growing Hawkeye should be planted 
in narrower rows than Lincoln. In- 
diana extension service recommends 
a rate of planting of at least 3 pecks 
in 40-inch rows: 4 pecks in 30 to 
36-inch rows and 5 pecks in 20 to 
30 inch rows. 

There was very little difference in 
vield between row and solid _plant- 
ings when the best rate of seeding 
was used for each variety. This was 
true of both Lincoln and Hawkeye. 
Planting in rows is recommended on 
highly fertile soils and for best 
weed control. 


ROTARY HOE IN MIDSOUTH 


The rotary hoe is fast being clas- 
sified as essential equipment in 
north Mississippi County, Ark., cot- 
ton and soybean production, accord- 
ing to Mid South Cotton News. 

County Agent Keith J. Bilbrey re- 
ported recently that scores of farm- 
ers are giving complete credit for 
their cotton stands last year to use 
of the implements. 

The rotary hoe is a mobile series 
of. spike-toothed wheels, each about 
| inches from the rest. Made in 
two and four-row sections, they are 
easily pulled by almost any kind 
of tractor. They are used to break 
a crust of earth into small pieces 
so that cotton and soybeans can 
make a good stand. Too, the ro- 
tary hoes destroy smal! grass and 
weeds. 

The implements are popular in 
spite of the fact they are often used 
only one time a year, and add to the 
farmer’s already high overhead ex- 
penses, 

A check of eight Blytheville im- 
plement dealers showed that 142 ro- 
tary hoes were sold to farmers in 
the trade territory in 1949, 
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FARM STORAGE Carries 
Small Price Risk 


Illinois Men Say Soybean Record Remarkable 
In Face of Lower Farm Price Level 


By T. A. HIERONYMOUS 
and G. L. JORDAN 


Reprinted from Illinois Farm Economics 


For the next few years the farm 
storage of soybeans is likely to prove 
profitable. There are special rea- 
sons why the above statement can 
be made although we should hesi- 
tate to make a similar statement 
with regard to wheat, corn, or oats. 

In addition to the 7-cent storage 
allowance paid to producers for soy- 
beans placed under loan and not re- 
deemed and for soybeans delivered 
to Commodity Credit Corporation 
under a purchase agreement, the 
character of the market for soybeans 
tends to cause rather large increases 
in price between harvest time and 
the following spring or summer. The 
rise from November to May is likely 
to be substantial, except in years of 
severe economic collapse. 

Ignoring the war years when price 
ceilings were in effect, there was a 
substantial rise in Illinois farm 
prices of soybeans from October to 
May every year for 25 years, except 
in 1948-49. For the period 1925-26 
to 1940-41, the average increase in 
price was almost 39 percent: for 
1930-31 to 1940-41, the increase 
averaged 40 percent and for the per- 
iod 1935-36 to 1940-41 it averaged 
38 percent. For the three years 
1946-47 to 1948-49 inclusive, the 
rise averaged 15 percent. The rises 
of 28 percent in 1946-47 and 21 per- 
cent in 1947-48 were partly offset by 
a decline of 5 percent in 1948-49, 

Considering the fact that prices 
of farm commodities have been ad- 
justing to a lower level since the in- 
flationary spurt after the war ended, 
the soybean price record is remark- 
able. 

In recent years there has been a 
tendency for a large fraction of the 
seasonal rise to occur by mid-Jan- 
uary. This may be a temporary 
phenomenon. Certainly the Febru- 
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ary drops of the past 2 years need 
not be recurring events. 


Explanation of Seasonal 


The standard explanation of a 
usual seasonal increase in the price 
of grains is best illustrated by the 
concept of a normal carrying charge. 
Grain is harvested during a_ short 
period of the year and consumed at 
a fairly even rate during all 12 
months. Supplies must be carried 
forward from one harvest to the be- 
ginning of the next. Carrying grain 
forward involves certain costs, gen- 
erally considered as the cost of stor- 
age, insurance, and interest on funds 
tied up in grain ownership. That 
is, because of carrying costs, corn 
is actually worth more in May than 
in November. For example, if the 
price of corn in November is $1.25 
per bushel and the cost of carrying 
is 114 cents per month, then it may 
be expected that on the average the 
price of cash corn will advance by 
9 cents per bushel between Novem- 
ber and May and be worth $1.34 per 
bushel in the latter month. 

The exactness of the seasonal in- 
crease is, in individual years, hid- 
den by the larger price changes 
caused by unusual changes in supply 
and overall changes in demand such 
as are reflected in the general price 
level. The usual seasonal increase 
resulting from the carrying cost does 
not occur in all years but tends to 
exist if we consider the price change 
over an average of several years. 
Nor is the carrying cost the same 
amount in all years. The interest 
cost varies with the value of the 
grain; interest cost is higher if corn 
is worth 2 dollars per bushel than 
if it is worth 1 dollar. In some years 
there is an abundance of storage 
available and the price of storage 
is low, while in years of large sup- 
plies the price of storage may be 
very high. 

One explanation advanced for the 
unusually large seasonal increase in 


the price of soybeans has been that 
soybean storage was inadequate dur- 
ing the fall months and that the 
price of storage has been high. Soy- 
beans move onto the market at har- 
vest in such large quantities that it 
is difficult to find storage for them. 
It is now argued that because soy- 
bean processors have been rapidly 
building additional storage space, 
the large premiums on soybean stor- 
age will disappear and the seasonal 
increase in the price of soybeans will 
decline to more ordinary levels. 

We do not agree with this stan- 
dard explanation and expectation of 
the soybean seasonal. First of all, 
soybean processors have been able 
to rent all of the storage they needed 
for a maximum of 714 cents per 
bushel for 6 months. Including in- 
terest and insurance the carrying 
cost has not been more than nine 
cents. This does not explain the 
large average seasonal increase. 


Processor Practices 


Soybean processors, as a group, 
are willing to pay up to within 30 
cents per bushel of as much for sovy- 
beans as they can get for the oil 
and meal made from a bushel of 
soybeans. In deciding the price they 
will bid at country points, they take 
the combined value of 48 pounds 
of soybean meal, bulk Decatur, IIl., 
and 9 pounds of soybean oil in tank 
cars, Midwestern mills, and subtract 
30 cents from it. For example, if 
soybean oil is 15 cents per pound 
and soybean meal $70 per ton (314 
cents per pound) the combined value 
is $3.18 per bushel. Up to $2.88 
will be bid for soybeans. 

The prices of soybeans and soy- 
bean products are extremely erratic, 
changing frequently and by consid- 
erable amounts. If a soybean pro- 
cessor were to buy soybeans at one 
time and sell the products at some 
later time he might realize the ex- 
pected 30 cents, or he might realize 
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less or more than 30 cents. In order 
that they not be subjected to risks 
of price change, soybean processors 
attempt to protect themselves by sell- 
ing oil and meal for delivery at a 
later time or by hedging in soybean 
futures. Soybean processors carry 
relatively small inventories of soy- 
beans unprotected against price 
change. They use the sale of oil 
and meal for deferred delivery. or 
forward sale, almost exclusively. 


Table 1.—Carrent Month Prices and Prices 
Actually Received by Processors for Soybean 
Oil and Meal, 1947-48 


~ (old crop) 


Current 
month oil 
price 
Actual 
oil 
price 
Current 


Cents per lb. Dollars per ton 
19.90 19.52 

20.60 19.08 

25.00 22.62 

26.30 24.09 

26.75 24.37 

20.10 19.11 

21.20 

24.00 


Forward sales are made to oil re- 
finers in the case of oil and to feed 
ingredient wholesalers and _ feed 
manufacturers in the case of meal. 
While oil refiners, feed wholesalers, 
and feed manufacturers are more 
willing to assume risks of price 
change than are soybean processors, 
they will not carry, without reward, 
more risks than are necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, the practice of offering 
discounts for accepting deferred de- 
livery has arisen. 


The distance forward that sales 
must be made to cover risks is ap- 
preciable. Farmers have sold, in the 
past, a high proportion of their soy- 
beans before and during harvest. 
In 1947 they had sold 73 percent of 
the crop by December first and 80 
percent by January first. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, they owned about 25 
percent of the 1948 crop. It seems, 
then, that to get soybeans to crush 
processors must buy enough soy- 
beans at harvest to keep their plants 
busy for 9 months. Accordingly, 
sale contracts call for delivery 1 to 
9 months after the sale is made. The 
average sale must be at least 5 
months forward. Some sales, meal 
in particular, are made for as much 
as 12 months forward. 


The prices on deferred delivery 
oil and meal are made at lower 
prices than those made for immed- 
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iate delivery. Processors are will- 
ing to take discounts in order to shift 
risks and the buyers of oil and meal 
must be offered discounts to induce 
them to take additional risks. Buy- 
ers of oil and meal cannot shift the 
risks acquired when they buy for- 
ward. The size of the discounts 
varies with the length of time to 
delivery, the relative level of prices, 
and from year to year. 

In Table 1 we have shown the 
prices of oil and meal for immed- 
iate delivery and the prices at which 
1947 crop oil and meal actually sold 
from September 1947 to September 
1948. The column labeled “Current 
month oil price” refers to spot pric- 
es for the month indicated. The 
column labeled “Actual oil price” 
refers to prices actually received by 
processors for all oil sold during 
the specified month, including spot 
sales and forward sales. Weighted 
by the quantities sold in each month, 
the average discount on oil was 1.83 
cents per pound. The weighted aver- 
age discount on meal was $4.04 per 
ton. These discounts amount to 
14.64 cents and 9.70 cents per bushel 
of soybeans or a total of 24.34 cents 
per bushel. That is, processors had 
to pay, during 1947-48, an average 
of 24.34 cents per bushel to get 
someone else to carry their market 
risks in soybeans. 

In calculating the prices they will 
bid for farmers’ soybeans processors 


use the discounted prices that they 
actually receive, thus taking the cost 
of shifting risks out of the farm 
price. Interestingly it costs about 
as much to get someone to carry 
risks as it does to process soybeans. 
The data in Table 1 show that the 
premiums are greatest in the fall 
months and eventually disappear. 
They decline as the time to delivery 
decreases. Accordingly, those farm- 
ers who sell soybeans in the fall 
pay much larger risk premiums than 
those who sell soybeans in the spring. 

On the basis of this risk shifting 
system with its discounted prices we 
suggest that risk premiums explain 
the unusually large seasonal move- 
ment of soybean prices. It arises 
out of ownership considerations 
rather than storage factors. 


Some Examples 


During October 1947, oil sold spot 
for an average of 20.50 cents per 
pound and meal for an average of 
$84. per ton. The combined oil and 
meal value of a bushel of soybeans 
was $3.86. During the same month 
oil for delivery in April sold for 
18.25 cents per pound and meal for 
delivery in April sold for $78 per 
ton. The combined value for April 
delivery was $3.54. The premium 
for carrying the risk from October 
to April was 32 cents per bushel. 

On September 24, 1948, October 
delivery oil sold for 18 cents and 


The Planters Oil Mill, Tunica, Miss., has completed the erection of a new type storage house, 

having a capacity of 8,000 tons and is 90 by 160 feet. This house is of rigid frame steel con- 

struction and free of built-up trusses. It is said to be the first of this type built, and was de- 

signed and constructed by the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis. One of the advantages of 

this type building is that the seed does not collect in the roof members, according to C. E. 
White, manager. 














February delivery for 15.5 cents. 
On the same day meal for October 
delivery sold for $52 and February 
for $49. The gross values of soy- 
beans were $2.87 and $2.57 respec- 
tively. The risk premium was 30 
cents per bushel. 

On September 29, 1949, October 
delivery oil sold for 10 cents and 
February delivery for 914 cents. On 
the same day meal for October de- 
livery sold for $64.25 and February 
delivery for $60.25, the gross values 
of soybeans were $2.44 and $2.31. 
The risk premium was 13 cents per 
bushel. 

Soybean inventories must be car- 
ried unprotected to realize the risk 
premiums. In addition to the risk 
premiums there may be gains from 
increases -in prices or losses from 
declines in prices, which must be 
considered in addition to the pre- 
mium. We noted earlier that the 
size of the risk premium varies with 
the relative level of prices. Soy- 
bean oil is very low in price and 
the trade seems to feel there is not 
much risk of its going lower. This 
factor explains the relatively small 
risk premium this year. 


Future of Risk Premiums 


Two factors will tend to reduce 
the size of risk premiums below the 
1947-48 and 1948-49 levels. First. 
as prices stabilize and postwar ad- 
justments are completed the owner- 
ship of soybean products will tend 
to be judged less risky. Estimates 
of risk are made largely on the basis 
of the level of prices as compared 
to some past “normal” and on the 
amount of past fluctuation. 


Second, the risk premiums for 
soybean ownership are much larger 
than for corn, oats, and wheat be- 
cause the number of persons eligible 
for risk assumption is much more 
limited. There are no satisfactory 
hedging markets for soybeans, soy- 
bean oil, and soybean meal but the 
soybean futures market is improving 
rapidly. As hedging facilities con- 
tinue to improve the risk premium 
will decline. It may be expected 
that the decline will be gradual and 
not very rapid. 


Possible Collapse 


For most grains the average sea- 
sonal variation is small when com- 
pared with the 
caused by changes in domestic o1 
foreign demand and supply factors. 
Soybean prices are also greatly af- 
fected by actual or anticipated 
changes in demand and the May to 
September prices are also affected by 


price movements 
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prospective changes in supplies of 
soybeans and competing products. 
By October the supplies of beans and 
competing products are fairly ac- 
curately predicted by government 
agencies so the dominant price-mak- 
ing forces are changes in demand 
and the harvest-time discounts re- 
sulting from the methods processors 
use to shift risks. 

Although the recent devaluation 
of European currencies tends to de- 
press world prices of fats and oils 
and the low corn prices resulting 
from a bumper crop tend to depress 
soybean meal prices, any resulting 
price weakness should show up soon. 
This would still permit a seasonal 


rise in price. If a continuation of 


the deflation of prices of farm prod- 


A COMBINE HARVESTER FOR PEANUTS 


ucts occurs the November to May 
rise would be reduced or eliminated. 


Government officials suggest that 
we shall have large supplies of fats 
and oil for export but that there is 
a need for these supplies. As the 
authors see the picture, the farmer 
is likely to be well paid for holding 
his beans until January or later at 
least four times out of five for sev- 
eral years to come. 


If the market price is below the 
loan price at harvest time the farmer 
can get a government loan and stor- 
age free. If the market price is 
above the loan price the forces that 
have tended to cause such wide sea- 
sonal price rises in the past are like- 
ly to be effective. although probably 
on a slightly diminishing scale. 


The new peanut combine perfected in Georgia. 


The successful development of a 
peanut combine harvester that may 
open a new era in peanut produc- 
tion has been announced by Direce- 
tor George H. King of the Coastal 
Plains Experiment Station, Tifton, 
Ga. 

Present common harvesting prac- 
tice entails a considerable amount 
of hand labor in digging, shaking, 
stacking and picking after several 
weeks of drying in the small stacks 
at the mercy of the weather. 

The new harvesting procedure will 
place the peanut in the class of fully 
mechanized agricultural crops. and 
it may mean greater prominence for 
the “lowly according to 
Director King. 


coober,” 


The machine was designed and 
constructed by Agricultural Engi- 
neers J. L. Shepherd and W. D. Ken- 
ney of that station. It is expected 
that it will be manufactured by one 
or more of the present builders of 
peanut pickers and equipment. 


The tractor-drawn combine unit 
covering two simultaneously 
takes the whole plants from the soil, 
separates the peanuts from the vines, 
bags the peanuts, and returns the 
vine residue to the soil where it may 
be harvested as livestock feed or it 
may be left as an excellent soil hu- 
mus. Under normal conditions the 
machine will harvest at least 1 acre 
of peanuts per hour and will re- 
quire only two men for operation. 


rows 
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SOYBEANS ARE WORTH MORE 


From statement of the ASA Secretary-treasurer before U. S. 
Senate sub committee on agriculture and forestry 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


Goveeans ARE a unique crop. in 
several respects. In a short pe- 
riod of years they have jumped from 
obscurity to the point where they are 
the second most important cash grain 
crop in the great Midwest area. 


Much of the current acreage of 
soybeans—and the United States 
produced 220 million bushels of 
this crop in 1948—has come into be- 
ing during the past 2 decades. Acre- 
age and per acre production have 
both risen steadily since 1930, and 
in many of those years it appeared 
that we were going to have more 
soybeans than could possibly be 
utilized to advantage. Yet, in every 
case, some type of demand material- 
ized and before the new crop matur- 
ed a major portion of the old crop 
had been put to use. 


Up to date soybeans are not, then, 
a crop which has a history of sur- 
pluses which have been bothersome. 
Instead, increased utilization has fol- 
lowed increased soybean production. 


Historically, however, the price of 
soybeans in the United States has 
been low 
not have adequate means of utiliz- 
ing their full value. 


Why Priced Low? 

The price of soybeans has con- 
sistently been too low 
high value of the soybean meal as 
a protein feed had not been estab- 
lished. We had no historical back- 
sround no exper ience 
which to base values. It was not un- 
til the war years that we 
truly appreciate the value of soy- 


too low—because we did 


because the 


upon 
began to 


bean oil meal. 


The price of sovbeans has heen 
too low because we needed more re- 
search and facilities to properly pro 
cess and establish the uses for sov- 
bean oil: because the prejudices built 
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up during past generations of con- 
sumption of other edible fats had to 
be overcome; and because soybean 
oil competed unduly with cheap im- 
ported oils brought in this country 
at prices far below the cost of simi- 
lar products produced in the U. S. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, and our 
supply of vegetable oils from other 
parts of the world was cut off. We 
were put in a position of replacing 
about two-fifths of our oils 
ported portion 


the im- 
and doing it imme- 
diately. We turned to increased 
acreages of soybeans. Farmers 
were asked to double the acreage in 
1942 and again in 1943. The use 
of soybean oil in anything other 
than foods was practically prohibit- 
ed as a war measure. All during 
these years about 97 percent of the 
total amount of soybean oil produc- 
ed by our farmers was consumed in 
food products. 

At the same time those economical 
livestock production practices which 
become so necessary in a wartime 
demanded that we feed 
ereater amounts of protein to great- 


economy 
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er numbers of livestock than ever be- 
fore in our history. The livestock 
program which supplied our nation, 
our armies and our allies with milk 
meat, and eggs was made possible 
only by the increased production of 
soybean oil meal which became 
available during that period. Dur- 
ing that period real progress was 
made in utilizing all soybean prod- 
ucts in those fields where their 
greatest contributions lay. But all 
during that period the established 
price for soybeans was based upon 
a price historically too low. 


40°. of U. S. Protein 

Nevertheless, today, soybeans pro- 
duce 40 percent of all the protein 
feed—animal and vegetable—which 
is used in our livestock feeding pro- 
grams, including swine, poultry, 
beef, mutton and dairy production. 

Soybean oil today accounts for 
about 20 percent—one-fifth—of all 
the edible fats and oils produced 
within the United States. Today one 
half of all the vegetable shortening 
produced in our nation is made from 
soybean oil, and nearly 40 percent 
of all the margarine produced in the 
United States is made from soybean 
oil. Soybeans. directly or indirect- 
ly. have become a major and essen- 
tial part of our food program. 

But as we look ahead we can 
not ignore the increased food de- 
mands of the increased population 
of our nation. Between 1938 and 
1948 the population increase of the 
United States was greater in numbers 
than was the total population of 
Canada at the start of that period. 
These mouths must be fed. Our in- 
ternational obligations require con- 
tinued enormous exports of edible 
protein and fats to correct: malnu- 
trition abroad. We are committed 
to a policy which in our best self 
interest demands continued supplies 
of both commodities. 

We are 


considering in this country 
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a program of grassland and live- 
stock farming in order to more 
nearly balance our domestic agri- 
cultural economy and at the same 
time build and conserve our soil re- 
sources. Such a program requires 
sustained large supplies of protein 
feeds for economical production. 
With the total of other protein sup- 
plies destined to head downward, and 
with the average protein content of 
the corn crop of our nation several 
points below levels of 15 years ago, 
soybeans would seem to be the log- 
ical source of protein for our post- 
war agricultural economy. Soybeans 
can be, and often are, an integral 
part of a sound soil-building and 
conservation program, and as such 
they have become an essential part 
of our grain and livestock econo- 
mies. 

As soybeans come from the har- 
vester they contain from 30 to 35 
percent of edible and highly nutri- 
tious protein—more than the con- 
ventional dairy feed supplement. 
Each bushel also contains from 8 
to 10 pounds of edible oil—golden 
in color and rich in food value. 
Thus an acre of soybeans will pro- 
duce, on the same acre of ground, 
large quantities of both of the two 
scarcest food commodities in the 
world today. 


Valuable Products 


A bushel of soybeans contains 
about three times as much protein, 
10 times as much fat, and nearly 
three times as much valuable min- 
erals as a bushel of wheat. That 
same bushel of beans contains four 
times as much fat, four times as 
much protein and nearly four times 
as much valuable minerals as a 
bushe! of corn. 

The soybean end products—soy- 
bean meal and soybean oil—are 
converted into hundreds of valuable 
food, industrial and medicinal uses. 
Almost daily science discovers new 
values in and applications for the 
crop. Based on the actual food 
value contained, soybeans are worth 
more money than they now bring. 

In our nation we have come to 
accept what we call agricultural sur- 
pluses as inevitable. In doing so we 
assume that all people are well fed 

that they have no_ nutritional 
needs. That is a fallacious assump- 
tion. We have not begun to meet 
the protein and the fat needs of our 
own people. We have supplied them 
with carbohydrates, perhaps, but we 
have not supplied those nutritional 
factors which are conducive to sus- 
tained and productive work. 


At the same time we are faced 
with a problem in world feeding 
which demands huge supplies of pro- 
teins if we are to rehabilitate the 
peoples of Germany, Japan, and our 
allied countries. Our national econ- 
omy demands that we rehabilitate 
those people just as economically, 
yet as adequately as possible. We 
can neither afford nor begin to sup- 
ply porkchops and beefsteak to feed 
those people. We could not stand 
the cost; they could not stand the 
cost. 

In the main we must supply al- 
ternative products. Soybean protein 
and soybean oil are the logical com- 
modities. In sending soybean prod- 
ucts we will not be short-changing 
our own people nor taking from 
them the commodities which they 
like and can afford. We will be sup- 
plying from our own economy a 
commodity which from the stand- 
point of price, supply and inherent 
nutritional qualities is unexcelled. 

Approximately one-half of the re- 
turns from the sale of soybeans 
come from the sale of the oil. Dur- 
ing the past decade, because of the 
increased production of soybeans, 
the United States has changed from 
a program in which we imported 
about two-fifths of our fats and oils 
to a program of self-sufficiency. 

Fats and oils touch more seg- 
ments of agriculture than any other 
one commodity. The cottonseed 
producer, the peanut producer, the 
hog producer and thus the corn 
grower, the dairyman, the beef pro- 
ducer—all of them have a direct in- 
terest. For that reason soybeans 
have become, during the past decade. 
a balance-wheel in American agri- 
culture. Increases or decreases in 
soybean production directly affect 
every other source of oil or fat. and 
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every other source of proteins. 
Through this increased production 
of soybeans coupled with wartime 
price controls, American soybean oil 
has become the cheapest edible oil 
in the world today. 

Within the last 16 months the 
price of soybean oil has dropped 
from 23 cents or 24 cents a pound 
to 8 cents and 9 cents a pound. 
In other words it brings less than 
half as much as it did 16 months 
ago. This automatically makes 
beans bring more than $1.00 a 
bushel less money. 


Heavy Blow 


No other segment of our economy 
has. within such a short period, tak- 
en such a severe blow as have the 
producers of fats and oils. As the 
older soybean grower experiences 
this drop in price, he is of course 
immediately reminded of the depres- 
sion days of 1932 and 1933 when 
soybean oil sold at less than 3 cents 
a pound, loaded in tank cars at Mid- 
west mills. He knows, also what the 
problem at that time was and 
has during peace time, continued to 
be, aggravated by the competition 
of imported oils and fats, produced 
under conditions with which the 
American farmers cannot successful- 
ly compete. 

We are now faced with a basic 
decision. Are we going to maintain 
in this country this agricultural in- 
dustry which has supplied a good 
portion of our fats and our protein, 
or are we going to allow this 700- 
million-dollar agricultural industry 
to deteriorate and crumble away? 

The problem is apparently one of 
equitable distribution within our na- 
tion and to those sections of the 
world where the two commodities 
offered by the soybean crop are 
most needed. It is our suggestion 
that the possibilities be explored of 
wider distribution of soybeans and 
soybean products as a means of 
maintaining an essential agricultural 
industry in this nation, providing a 
crop which can act as a balancing 
factor in our agricultural economy 
during the next decade of adjust- 
ment, and raising the levels of hu- 
man nutrition among our own peo- 
ple and those of the other sections 
of the world in which we have an 
interest. 


It is our conclusion that proper 
utilization and distribution of edible 
oils and proteins can do more than 
any other single factor to stabilize 
our domestic agricultural economy 


and at the same time make our 
greatest contribution to world peace. 
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CONFERENCE AT PEORIA JANUARY 16-17 


A number of well known soybean 
authorities in industry and govern- 
ment will appear on the program of 
the 2-day soybean conference at the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Peoria. Ill. Jan. 16 and 17. 
Director R. T. Milner has an- 
nounced, 

The meeting is slanted for soy- 
bean processors. R. G. Houghtlin, 
president of the National Soybean 
Processors Association, Chicago, IIl., 
will be chairman of the first day's 
program, Milner of the second. 


The complete program: 
JANUARY 16 


9:30 a. m.—Announcements 
introductory remarks, Milner. 


and 


9:45 a. m.—“Development of New 
Varieties of Soybeans.” J. L. Cart- 
ter, director U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory. 

10:30 a. m.—“Soybean Industry 
in Europe,” Geo. M. Strayer, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Soybean 
Association. 

11:15 a. m.—“Hedging Problems 
of Soybean Processors,” C. E. Rob- 
inson, futures trading analyst, Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

2:15 p. m.— “Factors Affecting 
the Choice of a Method for Proces- 
sing Soybeans,” W. H. Goss, asso- 
ciate director, department of scien- 
tific research and technical develop- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

3:00 p. m.—‘“Importance of the 
Quality of Soybean Oil Meal in 
Present-Day Feed Formulation,” by 
R. C. Holder, director nutritional 
department, Central Soya Co., Inc. 

4:00 p. m.—“Problems in the 
Production and Use of Soy Flour,” 
R. G. Brierley, vice chairman, Soya 
Food Research Council. 

JANUARY 17 

9:30 a. m.—‘“Lime as a Harden- 
ing Agent in Soybean Oil Paints,” 
A. J. Lewis, chemist, industrial oil 
section, oil and protein division, 
Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory. 

9:50 a. m.—‘“Conducting a Taste 
Panel for the Evaluation of Edible 
Oils.” Helen Mosher, food technolo- 
gist, oil and protein division, NR- 
RL. 

10:15 a. m.—*“Effect of Metals 
on the Quality of Edible Oil,” C. 
D. Evans, in charge. edible oil sec- 
tion, oil and protein division, NRRL. 

11:00 a. m. 
lotment and Marketing 
gram and Its Effect on 


“Cotton Acreage Al- 
Quota Pro- 
the Produc- 
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tion of Cottonseed,” J. H. Dean, as- 
sistant director, cotton branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

11:30 a. m.—‘‘Acreage Allotments 
for Soybeans and Other Oil Crops.” 
Martin Sorkin, peanut and oilseeds 
programs division, fats and oils 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

12:00 noon—General discussion 
and summary of meeting, Milner. 
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NEW ADM PLANT 


T. L. Daniels, president of Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has announced that Mankato, 
Minn., has been selected as the site 


for a new 3-million-bushel soybean 
plant. 


The plant, Daniels said, is ex- 
next October, 
in time for the 1950 crop of soy- 


pected to be ready 


beans. 


Plans call for a 


story solvent plant. 
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Swift & Company 
"Service Stations” 
in the Soybean Belt 


(Each arrow marks the location 
of a Swift soybean mill) 


@ We buy soybeans 
(friendly service 
@ We operate soybean mills 
(quality oil and oil meal products) 


prompt returns) 


@ We sell soybean oil meal 

(properly processed — quality-controlled) 
Throughout the soybean belt, Swift & Com 
pany offers reliable services to soybean growers 
and users of soybean oil meal. 

We buy soybeans in truck or carload lots 

We have quality soybean oil meal for feed 
manufacturers and feed mixers—for farmers 
and feeders of livestock and poultry 

If you have any interest in the soybean in 
dustry you'll find that it pays to deal with 
Swift & Company Soybean Mills. Our services, 
products and “know-how” are available to you 


Swift & Company 


Soybean Mills 


ot 

@ Cairo, iil. 

© Des Moines, lowa 
® Fostoria, Ohio 


@ Frankfort, ind. 
e Champaign, lil. 
© Blytheville, Ark. 





150-foot high 
grain elevator, a processing struc- 
ture three stories high and a five- 


Fifty trucks were in this line 

waiting to be unloaded at 

the Swift & Co. mill at 

Champaign, Ill., in late Sep- 
tember. 


GRAND PRAIRIE - - SOYBEAN CENTER 


Reprinted from Champaign County (III). Sey- 
bean News Photos are by courtesy of that 
publication. 

HE SOYBEAN is only exceeded by 

King Corn as a cash money 
crop on the Grand Prairie that cov- 
ers most of east central I}linois. This 
has been the situation for a number 
of years. As horses began to go out 
of style about a quarter of a century 
ago, farmers gradually switched from 
oats to soybeans. They soon found 
that the fertile, level, black prairie 
soil of the Grand Prairie was a 
natural for this new crop. This area 
is now generally recognized as a soy- 
bean center of the world. 

The College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, through the re- 
search and extension departments 
lent assistance of inestimable 
value toward the promotion of this 
new crop. Such names as Dr. W. L. 
Burlison. Dr. C. M. Woodworth, 
Professor J. C. Hackleman, and Dr. 
A. L. Whiting of the Urbana Lab- 
oratories as well as many others will 
go down in history as enthusiastic 
proponents of this relatively new 





crop. 

Even though these intensely worth- 
while contributions of the agricul- 
tural scientists were made. their con- 
tributions would have come to 
naught if it had not been for the 





One of the ‘country sky- 
scrapers’’ common in Illinois 
bean country. They are 
often open far into the night 
when soybean harvest is on. 
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An Account of the 

Nation's Leading 

Soybean Center in 

East Central 

Illinois 

actual cooperating farmers. Several 
of these pioneer farmers 
lived in Champaign County in the 


vicinity of Tolono. The names of 


Will Riegel. John T. Smith. and 


leading 


Champaign County holds the dis- 
tinction of producing more soybeans 
annually than any county in the 
United States. Last year (1948). 
the county produced nearly 3,250,000 
bushels of beans. The 1949 acreage 
was down somewhat from that of a 
vear ago, but the vield was up. Lo- 
cal elevator operators are of the 
opinion that the total county yield 
will exceed that of last year. 

Soybeans have a great hold on the 
country of the Grand Prairie. The 
rotation is too frequently corn and 

| 


soybeans. Views are common where 


The cash grain ar2a around Champaign is full of big combines 


Dick Lewis stand out among these 
early cooperating farmers. 

These men tried out the varieties. 
They experimented with the — best 
methods of cultivation. harvesting. 
and they sought markets for this 
crop. In fact about anything that 
had to do with soybeans, these pio- 
neers and others eagerly ferreted out 
facts. 
come and 

have changed. 
Giant indus- 
around the 
meal. 


Varieties have 
Cultural methods 
Yields have increased. 
tries have built 
bean. Soy oil. soybean oil 


gone. 


been 


soy paint and scores of other sov- 
bean products are standard merchan- 
dise today and many soybean prod- 
ucts are on the market everywhere. 

The Grand Prairie Country from 
the beginning took the lead in bean 
production. It has kept the lead over 
a quarter of a century. Farmers in 
this area quickly eTOW 
the crop and grow it well. It af- 
forded both the tenant and the land- 
lord, frequently an absentee land- 
lord, another substantial cash crop. 


learned to 
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corn and/or soybean fields reach to 
the horizons or as far as the eye can 
see. Conservationists. leading farm- 
ers. and even the farm adviser, some- 
times shake their heads and wonder 
where this kind of row crop farm 
ine will lead the farmers who live 
on this black prairie land. 

“See that forty 
said one of the older farmers to your 
adviser the 


down the road.” 


other day. “To my 
knowledge, that forty has grown a 
vear for the last 
years. Last year it produced 
seventy bushels of corn to the acre.” 
That has been the story of the good 
black earth 


ginning to tell on much of it. 


row crop every 
SIXty 


but hard farming is be 


Agricultural constantly 
have striven for improved and high- 
er vielding Farmers are 
quick to adopt them. The Hawkeye. 
planted for the first 1949, 
stood well and yielded a large crop 
of beautiful beans with a high oil 
content. The Lincoln bean develop- 
ed by Dr. Woodworth and his as- 
sociates a few years ago at the II- 


scientists 


varieties. 


time in 


linois experiment station is another 
excellent bean that continues to be 
grown in large quantities. Thirty 
bushel vields were very common last 
Thirty-five bushels per acre 
were not at all 
casionally a forty bushels per acre 
vield has been achieved and in some 
higher vields have 


vear. 
uncommon.  Oc- 


instances even 
heen reported. 

But what about the future? The 
1949 bean harvest is over. There 
has been a great out pouring of new 
wealth. Thirty to thirty-five bushels 
of soybeans to the acre over a one 


at harvest time. 


hundred and sometimes more acres 
per field “ain't just hay.” On the 
other hand a few cents over 2 dol- 
lars per bushels on a big yield means 
a substantial profit per acre. Plan- 
years program is just 
Will this huge crop of 1949 
and the price received for the crop 
encourage farmers to 
crease their acreage? 
farm 


ning next 
ahead, 


further in- 
The average 
price of soybeans in August 
60. This figure compares 
12 at the end of the war and 
or the five-year prewar aver- 


was 


rD) 
with $2 
$.95 f 


age, 


The new addition to the already 
huge Swift and Co. mill in Cham- 
paign affords farmers. through their 
local elevators, a market close at 
hand for all the beans feasible for 
them to produce. This big plant 
has more than one and one-half mil 
lion bushels capacity. “We hope to 
run 24 hours per day and 365 days 
during the next year.” said N. P. 
Noble, manager of the plant. 
tinuing, he said. “We have faith as 
indicated by our recent substantial 


Con- 
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outlay of capital, that the farmers 
in this territory will continue to pro- 
duce huge quantities of soybeans.” 

Apparently that faith is justified 
for the reporter looked out of the 
Swift office windows while talking 
to Mr. Noble and he counted more 
than 50 big trailer, semi-trailer, and 
other types of trucks filled with soy- 
beans. Perhaps there were about 
20,000 bushels on the trucks. Thev 
lined the driveway for a quarter of 
a mile waiting to be unloaded. Lo- 
cal elevators were jammed with 
beans during the peak of the season. 
Railroad cars were difficult to ob- 
tain. Thus, this huge line at the 
Swift plant was accounted for by 
the fact that the country elevators 
were transporting beans to the pro- 
plant trucks. 
In addition great quantities of soy- 
beans were reaching the processing 
plant by way of the railroad. As 
many as 65.000 bushels of soybeans 
handled in the Champaign 


cessing by means of 


were 
plant. 

Big business that is what the 
business is in the black 
prairie country. The farmers have a 
big stake in this business. 

Looming surpluses on many crops 
foreshadow government — controls. 
These surpluses in corn and_prob- 
ably soys will sooner or later bring 


soybean 


New Woodson-Tenent Laboratories 


You see view of the general laboratories of Woodson-Tenent Laboratories at Des Moines, Iowa, 


t. The 


fion depart t not shown in picture has a 





showing refining and protein equip 


capacity of 200 fat determinations daily. 


many displaced acres. What will be 
done with them? A _ reversion to 
orass, clovers and alfalfa may take 
place. Perhaps the future will bring 
an improved better 
land use. 

At the same time the Grand 
Prairie country will probably con- 
tinue to abundantly produce large 
crops of corn and soybeans. These 
crops are “naturals” for the Black 
Prairie country. 


rotation, and 





INOCULATE 
SOYBEANS 


Y aor 
Superior 


Inoculator 


Legume 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


APPEAL FOR HELP FOR 
SOY FLOUR INVENTOR 


An appeal for aid for Dr. Ladi- 
slaus_ Berezeller. Hungarian 
scientist who pioneered the develop- 
ment of sov flour, comes to the of- 
fice of the American Soybean As- 
sociation from the American Friends 
Service Committee. 


noted 


Dr. Berezeller is in ill health and 
confined to his bed in a Paris hos- 
pital where he is dependent on re- 
lief funds for his welfare. Since 
there are huge numbers of refugees 
in France public funds are not 
available to maintain him on more 
than a bare subsistence level. 


It is ironic that the man who in- 
vented soy flour that now plays so 
large a part in the relief of want 
should now himself be in want, it 
is pointed out. Dr. Berczeller be- 
came a refugee in France during the 
war. It unlikely that his 
health will ever be such that he can 
get back on his feet or do scientific 
research again, according to reports 


seems 


reaching the American Soybean As- 
sociation. 


In the past some individuals and 
firms in the U. S. sent substantial 
contributions to Dr. Berezeller and 
these were of real help to him. But 
these funds have long since been 
exhausted. 
appeal from the American Friends 
Service Committee for help “for a 


So once again comes an 


distinguished scientist.” 


Your contribution should be sent 
to American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 
(ped 
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Never a question about 


UNIFORMITY 
with E550 HEXANE! 


EXACTING modern refining treatment gives 
Esso Hexane a narrow boiling range and 
closely controlled uniformity ... assurance 


of a pure, dependable solvent. 


ESSO HEXANE is highly satisfactory in soy- 
bean and cottonseed mills using the solvent 
extraction method... high recovery of oil 
and low solvent losses are experienced. 





Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


© UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

© HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from ‘“‘balanced solvency.’’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 

© EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY narrow boiling range (Typical 154°- 
161° F.) allows complete removal from extracted oil and meal. 

© purity — high purity helps prevent non-recoverable residues. Low 
non-volatile content (specification limits the non-volatile content to 
28 parts per million maximum). 

@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS — separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 

@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 





versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





If you have a solvents problem or 


PETROLEW M S0 LVENTS want further information on the 
specifications and characteristics of 


SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Esso Hexane —write or call our of- 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. fice nearest you. Our technicians 


£SSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y.— Elizabeth, N. J. — Philo- 
delphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S$. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—Little Rock, Ark.—New Orleans, Lo. 
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will be glad to assist you. 














‘49 SOYBEAN CROP PRESSES °48 RECORD 


Production of soybeans in 1949 SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 


is estimated at 222 million bushels Acreage harvested § Yield per acre Production 

. » Average Average Average 

states the U. S. Department of Ag- 1938-47 1948 1949 1938-47 1948 1949 1938-47 1948 1949 
riculture in its final 1949 crop re- ? ¥ Bl Bushels Th usand bushels 
port issued Dec. 19. 

This is only slightly smaller than 
last vear’s record crop of 223 mil 
lion bushels, but is 50 percent larg- 
er than the 1938-47 average of 148 
million bushels. The large crop ‘s 
a result of unusually high yields 
most of the heavy producing states. 
The United States yield of 22.1 
bushels per acre is a record high. 


Ww aane 


It exceeds last year’s yield, by a 
bushel per acre. The 10-year aver- 
age yield is only 18.7 bushels. 

The 12 million acres of soybeans 
planted for all purposes this vear 
are about !% million less than were “pe ae ah si ae pe 
planted in 1948. Both the acres Okla. j 3 5 12.0 3 96 
planted alone and the acres inter- v.58 B.025 — mene 7 21.4 = 3 RSS ONS _3R2. 008 

° § Equivalent solid acreave (Acreage grown alone, with an allowance r acreage grown with 
planted: with other crops were be other crops) Short-time average 
low last’ year. The “alone” acre- 
age this year is at the lowest level 
since 1941 while the interplanted 
acreage is less than any year since 
1935. * About 6&2 percent of the totai Illinois. which produces more 


v4 


states. Harvesting started early in vroduced in Ohio, Indiana. Minne- 
September and was nearly complet- sota and Missouri. the other main 


Nov. 1. producing states of the North Cen- 
tral area. This area as a whole ac- 
counted for more than 200 million 


slightly less than the 83 percent beans had a record yield of 26 bushels of soybeans. 
SO ‘ ‘ond; In the Northeast area drouth 
The 1949 . ? ho ihioa bushels per acre this year. Condi- caused slight damage to the crop. 
e season oO so e ans ; 4 . ate ore YCe » . . 
Rien Peseta iar tions in that state were excellent but final vields turned out better 
Pe eo during the entire season. lowa had than anticipated earlier in the sea- 
ideal conditions. The crop was 


vlanted at about the optimum plant- 
ing time and earlier than last year. 


ed by 


acreage was harvested for beans. than one-third of the nation’s: sov- 


some dry weather during the grow- son. and even better than the good 
ing season. but yields turned out vields of a year ago. The South 
Progress was rapid during the sea- above earlier expectations. The af- Atlantic and South Central areas 
son and the maturity date was as 
much as two weeks early in the acre was the same as in 1948. Ree- ord vield was realized in Virginia 


heavy producing North Central ord or near record yields were also while North Carolina for the first 
time in 3 vears had a good harvest- 


ter harvest yield at 22.5 bushels per also had excellent seasons. <A_ ree- 





P ing season. The yield in that state 
julter Cloths equalled the previous record. Ar- 
kansas. the heaviest producing state 

© Deeseet Wily anak quecteen. in the South Central area. also re- 
ported a record yield. That state 

® Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. produced almost 6 million bushels 
of soybeans or nearly half the total 


® No shrinkage. No large roll goods 
inventory. 


® Less shutdown time. Werld Production 


World sovbean production in 


output of the South Central states. 


; ; 1949 is placed at 501.7 million bush- 
Send dimensions or press plate template ole sheniiinae: 6 i: suaiiain ws 
. ei : E : é o a preliminary esti 

and material specifications for free mate of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
sample cloth. cultural Relations. This year’s out- 

put is 10 percent below the record 
harvest of 558.4 million (revised) 
in 1948. Smaller crops are reported 
for the United States. China and sev- 
eral of the minor producing coun- 


Incorporated tries. 


704 Marion Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio Canada’s 1949 soybean crop of 
more than 2.6 million bushels is a 
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’M A TOUGH CUSTOMER 


I want to know what I’m getting at all times. Through e bacteria of the right kind of multiple strains ... capable of 
perience, ] know what I’m getting when I order PR E. forming millions of root nodules and drawing profitable 
TESTED NOD-O-GEN ... an inexpensive form of crop im- quantities of nitrogen from the air. You'll find it solves 
provement ... COSTING only a few cents per acre. a tough problem, a profitable way, for both you and your 
customers. Order through your nearest jobber. PRE 
As a dealer you'll want to satisfy these “tough customers”, TESTED NOD-O-GEN is packed in practical size pz wkages 
and PRE-TESTED NOD-O-GEN is the answer. This rre- for all common legumes. Special cultures are available for 
tested inoculant is known to contain billions of vigorous little known but promising legumes. 


MORE CUSTOMER SATISFYING ITEMS TO ROUND OUT YOUR STOCK 


2,4-D Weed Killers Soil-Testing Kits 
Liquid or powder forms. Regular strength and con- Sudbury — Wide range of sizes. 
centrates. Amines or esters. A complete assortment. Sprout Inhibitors 
2 oz. to — carloads. Barsprout for all root crops, particularly potatoes, en- 


Hormones ables storage of “old” potatoes well up into spring 
Fruitone, Rootone, Transplantone, Tubertone. . 


Seed Treatment Chemicals 
Ceresan, Arasan, Tersan, Semesan Bel, Semesan Jr., Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use — 10 
Spergon, etc. Ibs., 50 lbs., 100 lbs. 

Rat Killers Sprayers 
Tat Formula ‘’83" containing ANTU. “GAT” sprayers for home lawn use. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., cuicaco +0, ILLINOIS, P. 0. BOX 788 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: Jackson, Mississippi Founded 1854 


Fertilizer 
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SOYBEANS: , ‘Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specifixé countries, year of harvest, average 1935-39, annual 1946-49 
tee 5 fii. rac Productior 

Ccitinenlt ana + as Acreage res aac Ey Yield per acre rot on 

country Average Average Average 

1936-39 1948 1947 1948 19491 1095.99 1948 1947 1948 1949! 1935-29 1946 1947 1948 

1.006 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

acres acres acres acres acres Bush. Bush. Bush Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush 





NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 2 10 59 61 94 104 20.7 18.2 
United States® 3,042 9,506 11,212 10,311 9,656 18.5 20). 16.4 
EUROPE 
Bulgaria 3 45 75 12.1 §.2 5.1 16 23 385 
Hungary 7 5 & 5 16.9 10.1 5 25 56 s1 
Italy 2 7 5 5 12.1 5. 20.9 26.7 2 7 150 
Rumania 
U.S.S.R. (Europe 
and Asia) 
ASIA 
Turkey 
China proper 
(22 provinces) 59) 11,309 7 7 7.3 6 5. 207,666 196,610 
Manchuria £992 7 y 5. f 7. 2.0 151,294 122,639 
Japan 2 5 3.0 7 
Taiwan 
(Formosa) 
Korea 
Indonesia® 
AFRICA 
Tanganyika 
Union of 
South Africa 9 6 13 15 6.6 5.3 56 44 67 
World total® 29,100 32,100 33,250 31,600 31,200 464,300 550,700 537,000 558,400 


19.4 25. . 207 07 1,110 1,824 
21.4 22. 56,167 201,275 183,558 220,201 


1 Preliminary Average of less than 5 years Acreage harvested for beans. ‘One year only > Less than 500 acres. °® Partly estimated. 
ginning with 1946 figures represent South Korea only. * Java and Madura. ° Includes estimates for the above countries for which data are not 
able and for minor producing countries. 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Prepared or estimated on the basis of cfficial statisties of foreign governments, reports of United 
Foreign Service officers, results of office research, or other information Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have be 
justed to conform to present boundaries, except as noted. 


record and exceeds that of a year While this outturn is 2 percent smal- vear. The 1949 crop is estimat 
ago by 43 percent. This is the sixth ler than the record harvest of 1948. 130.000 bushels compared 
consecutive season that soybean pro- this country is again the world’s 107.000 in 1948. 

duction has shown an increase. Dur- : : 
ing the crop year ended July 31, 
1949, imports of soybeans and oil 
in terms of beans amounted to 
0 

o 


largest soybean producer. The yield China’s 1949 soybean crop. 
of 22.2 bushels per acre is the high- mated at 179.2 million bushels 
est recorded for the United States. percent less than in 1946 despi 


78,000 bushels. European soybean production is increase In acreage, 


1949! 
1,006 


Bush 


2,605 


215,222 


179,200 


66,000 


a¢ 


80 


501,700 


Be- 


avail- 


States 
en ad- 


ed at 
with 


esti- 
is 15 


te an 


United States produced about 215 declining. Italy is the only country Manchuria’s 1949 soybean crop of 


million bushels of soybeans in 1949, reporting production in the current 60.0 million bushels is less than half 


Dry your Soybeans better 


with 


. aERICD ; 


The field-tested Columnar Grain Drier that employs tremen- 
dous quantities of low-temperature air (2 to 3 times that 
of comparable driers). 


The factory pre-fabricated Grain Drier that can easily be 
installed in 48 hours by average unskilled farm labor. 


The efficient, economical Grain Drier having an amazing 

success story, written in the rice and grain fields of America. a M se hi N Z - r CO 
The versatile Grain Drier that comes in models for small farm e e s 
use; for installation in field without housing; or for use by 

largest Terminal elevators. COMPLETE MILL SERVICE 


85 BLUXOME ST.,S CO, 7, CALIFORNIA 
WRITE OR WIRE TODAY FOR DETAILS . . . NO OBLIGATION AN FRANCIS 
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To cut operating costs in 1950... 
review what was done in 1949 


If you’re interested in cutting operating 
costs during 1950, make a complete analy- 
sis of your overhead during the past year. 
By that we mean check up on the costs 
of running your present extraction equip- 


ment in your mill. 


Then get the latest Expeller* information 
and compare the cost with that of your 
present operation. Anderson’s continuous 
screw press usually lowers operating 
costs .. . and a comparison may show 
*Exclusive Trade-Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIER 


it might pay you to switch to Expellers. 


The Anderson Engineer in your area has 
operating figures, as well as case histories 
on the cost of operating continuous screw 
presses in soybean mills. He will be glad 
to review this data with you in light of 
your own operation. There’s no obliga- 
tion, so why not write today asking an 


Anderson Engineer to call. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th Street © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


OF EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 


EXPELLERS AND 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


- ANDERSON 
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the prewar output. Production has 
declined in recent years chiefly be- 
cause of the difficulty of marketing 
the beans and the tendency to grow 
more grains. 

Japanese soybean production has 
1949 but is 
expected to equal the 1948 harvest 
bushels. It is dith 


cult to obtain accurate estimates of 


not been reported for 
of 8.8 million 


production in Japan as plantings are 
principally on small plots for direct 
consumption by the preducer. Pos 
sibly not more than one-tenth of the 
total output is available for oil ex 
traction. 

South Korean soybean production 
continues to increase. The 1949 esti 
mate is 6.9 million bushels compared 
with 4.9 million last year and 4.7 
million in 1917. The entire crop is 
consumed within the country either 

manufacture of 
Apparently 
any, commercial 


as food or in the 
edible 


has been 


products. there 
little. if 
production of soybean oil in South 
Korea. The Government 
for 1950, however, calls for the pro- 
duction of 250 to 300 short tons of 
oil from soybeans collected this fall 

Indonesian soybean production of 


program 


9.0 million bushels is somewhat large 
er than in 1948 and only 8 percent 

Appar 
interested 


below the vrewar average. 
ently the Government is 
in expanding soybean output. — Il 
was suggested at the recent agr cul- 
tural conference in Buitenzore that 
production be increased by 3 to 4 
million bushels. 

Brazil's soybean production has 
steadily in the past few 
vears. The 1949 estimate is 1.0 
million bushels compared — with 
730.000 last year and 480,000. bush- 
els in 1947. 

Soybean exports are not separate 
Brazil's official sta 
tistics but reports indicate that ship- 
ments amounted — to than 
100,000 bushels in 1948 and_ possi- 
bly have been much larger during 
the current year. 


increased 


ly classified in 


more 


WEISS SUCCEEDS MORSE AT BELTSVILLE 


A shift in the research personnel 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, was announced 
by Dr. Charles E. Friley, president 
of lowa State College. 

Dr. Martin G. Weiss. 
professor of agronomy, has resign- 
ed. effective Jan. 15 to accept a posi- 
tion with the Division of 
Crops and United States 
Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville. Md. He will be leader in 
charge of soybean investigation fer 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering, sue- 
ceeding W. J. Morse who retired 
Dec. 1. Under his jurisdiction 
will be the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory at the University of II 
linoits and soybean work in 12 north 
central and 12 southern states. In 
addition he will supervise patholo- 
gical work in a number of states. 

Weiss will be replaced on the 
lowa State College campus by Dr. 
Robert R. Kalton. 

Kalton will conduct research work 
on brome grass and orchard grass 
improvement, and will assist in the 
sovbean program at lowa State. 


resea rch 


Forae e 
Diseases. 


Kalton was associate agronomist. 
oilseed investigation. with the Texas 
Research Foundation, Renner. Tex.. 
when he accepted the Iowa post. He 
was agent in charge of soybean in- 
lowa for the U. S. 

Soybean Laboratory from 
1944 to June 30. 1946, and 
Ames. The follow- 
ing year he was an industrial fel 
sovbean research for the 
farm crops subsection of the lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station. He 
has held his present 
Texas since July 1. 1947. 

Weiss became a United States De- 
partment of Agriculture collabora- 
tor at the lowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in 1936. 


vestigations in 
Regional 
July 1. 


Was stationed at 


low in 


position in 


MARTIN G. WEISS 


ROBERT R. KALTON 


In 1938 Weiss made the cross of 
Mukden and Richland soybeans 
from which the present Hawkeye 
soybean originated. He also helped 
lay the groundwork for the develop- 
ment of the Adams variety. 


DICKINSON BROTHERS Co. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND MEALS 
BROKERS 


2420 Board of Trade 


141 West Jackson Blvd. 


HArnison 7-3793 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Soybean Oil Meal in 
SWINE PRODUCTION 


By W. M. BEESON 


Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University 


Frem talk presented before Soybean Processin 
*onference, Urbana, Ill 


ano OIL MEAL has_ probably 
contributed more to the basic 
knowledge of swine nutrition than 
any other single feed. It has been 
shown repeatedly that soybean oil 
meal is an excellent protein supple- 
ment and is particularly well adapt 
ed to the balancing of corn, espec- 
ially when hogs have access to green 
pasture. 


In recent years it has been shown 
that soybean oil meal is lacking in 
certain nutritional factors which are 
necessary for maximum development 
and growth of the pig. Most of the 
new evidence indicates that a ration 
of corn, soybean oil meal. minerals 
and cod liver oil is lacking in cer- 
tain unknown factors. rather than 
quality of protein. 


It appears that our basic problem 
is to identify and characterize the 
nutritional factors which are neces- 
sary to fortify soybean oil meal so 
that it will completely balance corn. 
In other words. how can we modify 
corn and soybean oil meal so that it 
will be a perfect diet for hogs? 

There are three fundamental ap- 
proaches to this problem: 


1—The improvement of soybeans 
by plant breeding and soil nutrition. 

2—Improvement by _ processing 
techniques. 

3—Improvement by correcting 
the deficiencies of a corn, soybean 
oil meal ration by supplementation. 
Recent research at Purdue has shown 
that a corn, soybean meal ration can 
be improved by supplementation. 


Amino Acids 


Little is known about the amine 
acid requirements of swine. Recent- 
ly. at Purdue. we have shown that 
both tryptophan and lysine are re- 
quired for normal growth and de- 
a 21-day 
period, pigs fed on a diet complete 
in all known — factors. 
tryptophan lost 8 pounds in weight 
while the pigs receiving 0.4 percent 


velopment of the pig. In 


excepting 
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of tryptophan gained 25.5 pounds 
in the same period. Th 

ference in the two diets was the pres 
ence of tryptophan. Similar results 
were obtained with lysine. Pigs fed 
on synthetic diets deficient in lysine 
lost 2 pounds over a 20-day period 
9 


e only dif- 


while the pigs receiving percent 
of DL lysine in the diet gained 25 


pounds. 


These data are not presented to 
imply that soybean oil meal is de- 
tryptophan and 
They are presented to show the dras- 


ficient in lysine. 
tic effects of amino acid deficiencies 
and to support the fact that soybean 
oil meal is an excellent source of 
tryptophan and lysine for the sup- 
plementation of corn. Corn is de- 
ficient in tryptophan and lysine. As 
yet no one has proved that soybean 
oil meal is lacking in amino acids 
for the growth and development of 
swine with the possible exception of 
methionine. Methionine is prob- 
ably the only amino acid that might 
be a limiting factor and it has not 
been proved that this is the case. It 
appears then from these data that 
our problem is not so much one of 
amino acid balance but one of find- 
ing other factors which will supple- 
ment a corn, soybean oil meal diet 


Fat Requirements 


The introduction of solvent extrac- 
tion of soybean oil meal and other 
protein supplements has lowered the 
fat percentage in hog rations. In 
order to find out if low fat diets 
have any influence on swine nutri 
tion. a recent experiment has been 
conducted at Purdue to study the fat 


A fat de- 


produced in 


requirements for growth. 
ficiency disease was 
swine by the feeding of a synthetic 
diet containing 0.00 percent of ether 
extractable material. On this diet 
pigs showed symptoms of fat de- 
ficiency disease characterized — by 
scaly skin. loss of hair coat, scaly 
tails and decreased growth. These 
data indicate that fat is required by 
swine but in very small quantities. 
In another experiment in which we 
used a diet containing 0.1] 
fat it required a considerable period 
of time to 
symptoms. 


percent 
produce fat deficiency 
Probably a diet contain- 
ing 0.5 percent fat would he ade 


quate for swine nutrition and even a 
lower figure might supply all of the 
essential fatty acids. 

The chance then of compounding 
a practical diet that is deficient in 
fat is very unlikely even though sol- 
vent extracted meals are used in 
balancing swine rations. 


Fish Solubles 


Several experiments have — been 
conducted to determine the supple- 
mentary value of adding fish solu- 
bles to a ration of corn, soybean oil 
alfalfa meal. 


meal. minerals and 
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FREDMAN BAG CO. 
330 E.CLYBOURN ST. 
MILWAUKEE 2,WIS. 





cod liver oil when fed to hogs con- 
fined to dry lot. In the first experi- 
ment (1947) the addition of 1 per- 
cent of fish solubles to the basal ra- 
tion caused the pigs to gain 26 more 
pounds in a 140-day period and the 
pigs on 2 percent of fish solubles 
gained 37 pounds more than the con- 
trols. Pigs receiving 1 or 2 percent 
of fish solubles in the total ration 
required 20 percent less feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork. In the 
second experiment conducted in 
1948, the pigs receiving 1 percent of 
fish solubles gained 35 pounds more 
in a period of 112 days and the pigs 


on 2 percent fish solubles gained 
58 pounds more than the controls. 
In all cases the pigs receiving fish 
solubles gained significantly more 
than the controls. 

These data indicated that some nu- 
tritional factor or factors other than 
protein are contained in fish solubles 
which contribute materially to  bal- 
ancing a corn, soybean oil meal ra- 
tion for swine growth and fattening. 


Liquid Fish 
A similar experiment was conduct- 
ed with liquid fish to compare the 





IS THE 1950 GRAIN 
CROP A STORAGE OR 
HANDLING PROBLEM? 


Consider today’s operating costs; will they al- 
low less than the most dependable and trou- 


ble free installations? 


Butler Steel Storage Tanks 

Kewanee Truck & Trailer Dumpers 

S. Howes “Eureka” Cleaners and Graders 
Morse Roller Chain & Sprockets 

Reeves Variable Speed Transmissions 


* 
Philadelphia Gear Reducers and Gear Motors 


Plans engineered and drawn to best conform 
to your particular operating conditions. 


Flaking, cracking, or Oil Mill Rolls ground or 
corrugated to your specifications. 


Complete stock of Mill & Elevator Supplies. 


ST. LOUIS MILL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Milling Engineers and Millwrights 


1025-35 N. Sixth Street 


Central 4610 or 11 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 





potency of liquid fish with fish solu- 
bles for supplementing a corn, soy- 
bean oil meal ration. Pigs receiving 
2 percent of liquid fish made about 
the same increase in rate of gain and 
feed efficiency as the pigs receiving 
1 percent of fish solubles. Two 
years’ research has shown, in gen- 
eral, that liquid fish has half the 
potency of fish solubles for supply- 
ing the unknown factors. 


Vitamin B,,. 

Paired litter mate pigs were fed 
on a basal ration composed of corn. 
sovbean oil meal. alfalfa meal, min- 
erals and cod liver oil with and with- 
out vitamin By. concentrate. The 
B,2 concentrate (Merck & Co.) was 
added to the basal diet at the rate of 
0.5 percent. This experiment is still 
in progress but at the present time 
the pigs receiving the By. concen- 
trate have gained on an average 41 
pounds more in the same period of 
time than the control litter mates. 
During the first 6 to 8 weeks of the 
experiment there was very little dif- 
ference between the pigs on the con- 
trol and the By,» diets. indicating 
that vitamin By». is apparently stor- 
ed. to some extent. in the body of 
the pigs. Preliminary observations 
show that a vitamin By). concentrate 
definitely supplies some of the un- 
known factors necessary to balance 
a corn, soybean oil meal ration for 


pigs. 


Nutrition of Unborn Pig 


Several years’ research at Purdue 
has definitely indicated that pigs 
that are nutritionally well born sel- 
dom die. Many of the death losses 
in newborn pigs are due to the lack 
of some nutritional factor or fac- 
tors necessary for the development 
of the pig during embryonic life. 
When a corn, soybean oil meal ra- 
tion with minerals and cod liver oil 
was fed to pregnant gilts in dry lot 
they weaned 40 percent of their pigs 
with an average of three pigs weaned 
per gilt. When = gilts of 
breeding were fed on a ration for- 
tified with either 15 percent of al- 
falfa alfalfa pasture the 
gilts weaned from &0 to 84 percent 


similar 


meal or 


of the pigs farrowed, and averaged 
from seven to seven and. one-half 
pigs per gilt weaned. Continuous 
research on this problem by Indiana 
and many other experiment stations 
has conclusively shown that a diet 
of corn, soybean oil meal, minerals 
and cod liver oil is inadequate for 
the proper nutrition of the pig dur- 
unborn life. Apparently 
there are certain unknown factors 
which are contained in high quality 
alfalfa meals or green pasture which 


ing its 
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contribute to the health, strength and 
livability of new born pigs. 

It should be emphasized that when 
legume hays have been stored for 
long periods of time or have been 
processed under poor curing condi- 
tions they have probably lost many 
of the nutritional factors required 
by hogs. Poor quality legume hays 
are of questionable value. 

At the present time we are testing 
other supplements which may con- 
tain these unknown factors. which 
contribute to the life of newborn 


pigs. 


Concluding Remark 


Soybean oil meal will become 
more important as a protein supple- 
ment for swine when all of the fac- 
tors necessary for growth and de- 
velopment of the unborn, suckling 
and weanling pig have been identi 
fied, 
—sbd— 


LOWER OIL TARIFFS 


Reciprocal trade agreements ne- 
gotiated at Annecy, France, last sum- 
mer included tariff reductions by the 
United States in edible olive oil and 
a limited quantity of butter, reports 
Fats and Oils Situation of the Bu- 


JANUARY, 1950 


New Storage by Iowa Processor 


You see part of the 550,000-bushe! storage of Central lowa Bean Mill at Gladbrook, lowa. Firm 

stores in stave silos, cement tanks and steel bins. Over 350,000 bushel-capacity storage space 

was added in the summer of 1949. The system that distributes the soybeans to the steel storage 
tanks in foreground was constructed by Paul H. Klinefelter, the owner. 


The effects of the U. S. tariff con- 
cessions made at Annecy on our im 
ports will be limited by import con- 
ed (on fats and oils) by other coun trols. at least through June 30, 1950 
tries to the United States were those when present legislation authorizing 
on lard by Italy and Finland, and import licensing will expire. 
The United In the agreements Italy 
agree the surtax on sovbean oil from 95 
percent to 25 percent. Value of 
soybean oil exported to Italy in 1948 
was $1,019,000, 


reau of Agricultural Economics. U. 
5. imports of palm oil were bound 
free. The principal reductions grant 


on soybean oil by Italy. lowered 


States approved the Annecy 
ments on Oct. 10, under the author 
ity granted the President by the Re 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


SOYBEAN INGREDIENTS 
FOR THE 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Sound research and advanced processing 
methods are combined at Glidden to offer the 
food industries top quality soya ingredients. To 
help manufacturers utilize Glidden soya edibles to best 
advantage, an experienced technical staff is always available 

for consultation. Your inquiries are invited. 
1 complete line of SOYA FLOURS, SOYA GRITS, SOYABITS, SOYA 
WHIPPING AGENT AND PRIME EDIBLE SOYA LECITHIN.. .for use in 
BAKED GOODS, MEATS, CANNED FOODS, CONFECTIONERY GOODS. 


The Glidden Company 
SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 

5165 West Moffat Street 

Chicago 39, Illinois 





HANDLED CHICAGO'S 
FIRST CAR OF BEANS 


JOHN E. BASTIEN 


John E. Bastien of John 
tien Grain Co.. Chicago, is 
euished in two ways: 


He is the oldest living member of room. They said they had and 


the Chicago Board of Trade. beine told Brennan. ‘well. | don’t know 


87 years old. and 


; : ranges. namely. 
»% Late that. afternoon Brennan *\! (2) high 


Bas- vive me for it?’. 
distin- “LT called the old Hayford elevator ae 


He handled the first’ carload 
soybeans ever to arrive in Chicago. and give you 88 cents for it.” being registered, 


Bastien now lives in Muskegon. Bastien kept the soybeans in the 
Mich.. and spends his winters in elevator for 2 years before he could 
Florida, but he still operates a «rain find a buyer for them. “But when 
business in the Board of Trade I finally sold them, I made $200 on 
Building. His firm is a bie handler the deal.” 
of cash corn. —sbd— 

In November the veteran. grain 
man visited the soybean pit on the SOY ADHESIVE BASE 
Chicago Board of Trade. He said From the Research Laboratories 
he could hardly realize all the of General Mills has emerged an ex- 
changes there have been in the soy- tracted soy product developed speci- 
bean trade since the first car came fically for use in plywood adhesives. 
into Chicago 23 years ago, This product, in addition to being 

His account of the first carlot of high in dispersible protein content. 
soybeans as reported by the Asso- 


: : possesses uniformity and adhesive 
ciated Press: 


properties heretofore not attained in 
i remember that John Brennan. a product of its type. 

who is now dead, had the car.” Bas- 

tien said. “He peddled it all around 

the floor, but nobody wanted it be- 

cause no one knew what soybeans 

were. 


This product. produced in flake 
form and available through General 
Mills chemical division, Minneapo- 
lis. is available in two viscosity 

(1) low. viscosity 
(Lotex*)', and viscosity 
(Hitex**)*. Both types are being 
used successfully in plywood adhe- 


came around to me and said. ‘I’ve 
got to sell this stuff. What will you 
sives, 

es 9% -9O% ; é rotein, uble 
and asked them if they had any eee iain jotal protet solubl 
| in water at 25° C. * Trade name 
registered. 


what it is. and | don’t know how it 75-85% of total protein, soluble 


of can be used, but Ill take a chance in water at 25°C. **Trade name 





SOYBEANS 


are our business, too! 








Since 1878 


Soybeans and the various applications associated with their pro- 
cessing are an important phase of our business. We maintain a staff 
of Research Engineers to analyze your problems and recommend the 
most efficient and money-saving methods of extraction. Seventy-two 
years of milling experience is behind this extra ESSMUELLER Service 

. available to you, without obligation. 


ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING — We maintain 
two of the largest and most modern plants in the country 
to handle any job. 


ELEVATORS — We can supply any standard or special 


unit in regular or special steel construction. 


CONVEYORS — Either portable or fixed, with standard 
screw or special design, in regular or stainless steel. 


Me ESSMUELLER Consany ——— 


ST. 


Engineers Manufacturers 


LOUIS 4, MISSOURI MANSAS CITY 1. MISSOURI’ Mimmcseiibecesiei ie cceebc cael 
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INCREASE TUNG CROP 


Domestic production of tung oil 
is likely to continue to increase for 
several years, since the number of 
tung trees has increased rapidly 
1930 and many of them are 
still young. according to a study by 
Edgar L. Burtis and Sidney Gershen 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, USDA, Washington, D. C. 


since 


Output of tung oil rose from less 
than 500,000 pounds for the 1939 
crop to nearly 20 million pounds 
for the 1949 crop. The Agricul- 
tural census of 1945 indicated about 
9.500.000 tung trees compared with 
350.000 in 1930. 


“Future price prospects for tung 
oil are uncertain.” the authors of 
the report say. “War in China this 
year, which has resulted in a sharp 
decline in imports of tung oil, has 
tended to keep the prince of 
oil up. Uncertainty about 
supplies in the future will continue 
to affect the domestic market.” 


tung 
Chinese 


tung nuts is 
several of the lone 


Price support for 
contained in 
range agricultural bills now pending 


before Congress. 


—sbd— 


CORRECTION 


An item reminding readers of the 
three films which are available 
through the American Soybean As- 
sociation which appeared on pave 
34 of the December issue of The 
Soybean Digest. stated that J. C. 
Hackleman of the University of II- 
linois assisted the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
in the production of “The Soybean 
Story.” The story should have said 
that Dr. W. L. head of 
the Department of Agronomy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was responsible 
for the pictures obtained at the uni- 
versity experimental farm. 

We extend our apologies to Dr. 
Burlison and to the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. 


) mm > 
Burtison, 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
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Part of the plant of the A 


(Ill.) Cooperative Grain Co. 





SIMCOX AN EARLY COMBINE USER 


C. G. Simeox of 
Christian County. the 
nois member of the American 


Assumption, 
newest I[1li- 
Soy- 
bean Association board of directors. 
was a pioneer soybean producer in 
what has long been one of the na- 
tion’s heaviest producing areas. 

Simcox was also one of the earli- 
est users of the combine to harvest 
soybeans. He has been farming 
since 1912. 

From 1923 to 1929 he operated a 


1934 he 


farmers 


country grain elevator. In 
was urged by a 
to take the leadership in the organi- 
zation of a 


grain company 


eroup of 
farmers cooperative 
although there were 
three elevators in Assumption at the 
time. 

The 


same vear. 


undertaking was started that 
“The first 8 months i: 
business we s ooped 280.000 bushels 


| he 


elevator 


of grain in ears.” says Simcox. 
firm built a 10,000-bushel 
the next year and has added storage 
at different times until the 
is 290,000. bushels. 


present 
capacity 
The 
than 
nually. 


firm is now handling more 
a million bushels of grain an- 
about 400,000 bushels being 


soybeans. 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
“Serving Industry since 1895” 


The firm is now known as the As- 
sumption Cooperative Grain Co. It 
outstanding capital stock. 
the entire business having been paid 
for out of savings. 

Simcox has 


has no 


served as manager 
since the beginning. He has been a 
director of the Assumption Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. for 20 vears and 
secretary and general 
manager for 19 years. 

He is director on the board of 
control of the Kemmerer Orphans 
Home. a Presbyterian orphanage, 
and serves on the house committee 
that manages the home. He 
farm belonging to 


served as its 


man- 
ages the lands 
the home. 

Simcox says his greatest pleasure 
in life is doing something that will 
help the other fellow. When elect- 
ed a director of the Association he 
accepted although he said he al- 
ready had too many He had 
seen the many benefits derived from 
the activities of the Association and 
the future possibilities of 
help to the soybean industry through 
the Association. 


jobs. 


foresaw 


So he accepted the office to do 
what he could to forward that 
gram. 


pro- 








GERMAN MISSION BY RESEARCH GROUP 


Two members of the Soya Food 
Research Council, R. G. Brierley of 
Minneapolis, and Kenneth Shuman 
of Indianapolis. will constitute a 
special mission to Germany on stud- 
ies for utilization of edible soy pro- 
tein in the diet. The trip will be 
made on invitation of the govern- 
ment of Western Germany. 

An extensive series of meetings 
will be held in various cities and 
towns in cooperation with leading 
government food authorities and key 


men in the bakery, meat and other 
interested industries. __ Illustrated 
lectures with lantern slides depicting 
production and utilization of soy 
flour will form a part of the educa- 
tional program. 

A vear ago Brierley made a 6- 
weeks trip through the Bizone dis- 
trict under the auspices of the Unit- 
ed States 
result was a 


Army. One constructive 
laboratory 
tests in this country on the utiliza- 


series of 


gh ee 





Fm HYDRAULIC DUMPER 


@ Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 

@ Sizes—40'«10', 45'x10', and 50’x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 
@ Capacities up to 100,000 Ibs. 

@ Scale and Non-Scale Types. 

@ Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. Hydraulically 
operated Wheel Stops. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big Tractor 
Trailers in a “‘jiffy.” 
hard work out of unloading, eliminates waiting 
time and keeps trucks on the go. In less than 2 
minutes they’re unloaded and on their way. 
You save time, work, money! 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises to 
full height in 41 seconds, lowers in 20 seconds. 
Maximum safety because of 
draulic control and cushioned lowering. No 
danger of accidents. 

Easy operation and simple controls . . . one 


Takes all the time-stealing 


“oil-locked” hy- 


man operates the Dumper and Wheel Stops 
from one location where he can see and control 
the complete unloading operation. Greatly 
reduces labor costs. 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance and 
economy is overwhelming. It is substantiated 
by successive repeat orders from leading firms 
who have installed them at all their plants. 





One elevator reports unloading more than 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in one month's opera- 
tion with a two man crew, averaging over 100 
trucks each working day. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. Truck- 
ers appreciate 
they tell others. It attracts new customers and 
builds your business. Find out today how 


“no long waiting in line” and 


ee . . KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 


Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit 


Write TODAY for Bulletin HD-4 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 


tion of soy in sausage and other 
meat products. 

Mr. Shuman will serve as director 
of nutrition and, among other 
things, will show how soy protein 
has long been “effectively used in 
this country in bakery products, 
cereals, sausage and other meat 
products. confectionary and various 
other products consumed in large 
volume. 

Recently Dr. J. L. Cartter, director 
of the Regional Soybean Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Urbana, Ill.. and George M. 
Strayer. secretary-treasurer of the 
American Soybean Association, 
Hudson, Iowa, completed a 6-weeks 
survey of soybean production and 
utilization in West Germany at the 
request of German Food Ministry 
Officials and under the sponsorship 
of the Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 


Economic 
They found soybean production 
uneconomical light of low yields, 
as compared with high yield of 
carbohydrate crops. They also 
found a marked shortage of protein 
levels of the diet for maintenance 
and growth of the human _ body. 
They recommended that soy pro- 
tein in small amounts should be in- 
corporated in staple items of the 
average diet. Specifically, in their 
report to ECA and the German Food 
Ministry they recommended use of 
soy flour in bread from 3 to 5 per- 
cent, and use in sausage at the 11 
percent level. Such usage would re- 
quire substantial shipments of sov 
flour, which is the lowest cost pro- 
tein and one of recognized superior 
quality. It would redound to the 
benefit of soybean growers in this 
country and the producers of all 
other oilseeds in a period when such 
outlets would be most beneficial. 

During the war and postwar pe- 
riods some 25 foreign nations used 
American soy flour, purchases being 
made through lend-lease, UNRRA 
and later the Army for consumption 
in Germany, Japan and elsewhere. 

When ECA began functioning 
under Marshall Plan Funds, Dr. D. 
A. Fitzgerald, chief of the food di- 
vision, announced that full emphasis 
would be placed on raw materials 
and, in effect, the more finished 
products would be used only when 
necessary. Leaders of the soybean 
industry point out that while mil- 
lions of dollars have been allocated 
by ECA for other far more costly 
edible proteins, only two minor al- 
locations of funds, and those in re- 
cent months, have been made for the 
lowest-cost protein by ECA. 

Some confusion arose over heavy 
early shipments of soy flour to Ger- 
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many by the Army, as proper plans 
had not been completed in Germany 
for its judicious usage. This de- 
veloped in an emergency situation, 
and criticism could not properly be 
placed either against the Army or 
the German Food Ministry. It is 
suspected that this situation may 
have influenced ECA to some extent, 
as well as sections of the food trade 
in Germany. 

Across the soy belt intense inter- 
est centers in the results that are 
expected to come from the work of 
the special mission, which is expect- 
ed to leave in late January. It is 
anticipated by all branches of the 
soybean industry and related oil- 
seeds trades that if full cooperation 
is accorded a very substantial mar- 
ket will be opened up. 

A number of congressmen in the 
soy belt have interested themselves. 
both from the standpoint of farmer 
welfare and from the standpoint of 
economy. It is generally agreed 
that the ECA appropriation will be 
reduced this year—current talk is 
a 25 percent cut—and that in view 
of the existing protein shortage very 
substantial sums can be saved by the 
judicious use of soy protein in West- 
ern Germany and in other protein- 
short Marshall Plan countries. 


NEW YORK LEADS AS A 
SOYBEAN OIL MARKET 


New York state offers a potential 
market for 9 percent of the soybean 
oil consumed in the United States, 
a study by Robert S. Aries and Wil- 
liam Copulsky of R. S. Aries & As- 
sociates, Brooklyn, N. Y., firm of 
consulting engineers and _ econo- 
mists. reveals. 

New York leads California and 
Ohio as a potential market for soy- 
bean oil in spite of the fact that no 
margarine is manufactured in the 
state. California offers 8 percent of 
the U. S. market for soybean oil, 
Ohio 6 percent. The firm investi- 
vated the economics of the vegetable 
oil industry and the uses of oils 
for edible and industrial purposes. 

Margarine offers a total potential 
market for 228 million pounds of 
soybean oil in the U. S., with 30 
million pounds in Ohio, and 32 mil- 
lion pounds in California. 

Other potential U. S. markets for 
soybean oil: other edible products, 
total 865 million pounds; New York 
87 million pounds: Ohio 35 mil 
lion pounds; California 61 million 
pounds, 

Paint and varnish, total 89 mil- 


lion pounds; New York 11 million 


pounds; Ohio 9 million pounds; 
California 8 million pounds. 
Other uses, total 112 
pounds: New York 13. million 
pounds; Ohio 7 million pounds; 
California 6 million pounds. 


million 


“The location of margarine plants 
in the United States is abnormally 
distributed, and follows not popu- 
lation (as might be expected ) but 
legal technicalities,” states the re- 
port. 

—sbd— 


PEANUT PRODUCTION 


World peanut production is ex- 
pected to establish a new record in 
1949, according to preliminary in- 
formation available to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. To- 
tal output is forecast at 11,460,000 
short tons of unshelled nuts, repre- 
senting an increase of 4 percent over 
the 1948 output of 11 million. 


The expansion over 1948 is at- 
tributed to the sharp increase in In- 
dia, the world’s largest peanut pro- 
ducer. Limited information  indi- 
cates slightly larger harvests in 
China, Indonesia, French West Af- 
rica, and Gambia. Sizeable decreas- 
es occurred in the United States, 
Nigeria, and Brazil. 
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Jim Smothermon of Blytheville (second from left) receives the Ed Critz trophy as first place 
winncr in the North Mississippi County, Ark., third annual soybean yield contest. Presenting 
the trophy at award banquet was E. E. Chandler, chairman of the Blytheville Jaycee con‘est 


committee. 


Smothermon holds the $100 first place cash money in his hand. 


At left is John 


Hollingsworth, Yarbro, third place winner; at right is J. P. Harmon, Clear Lake, second place 
winner. 


NEW YIELD RECORD AT BLYTHEVILLE 


For his record yield of 50 bushels 
per acre, Jim Smothermon, Blythe- 
ville. Ark.. has been presented the 
Ed Critz trophy and $100 as winner 
of the Third annual North Mississip- 
pi County soybean yield contest. 

The annual contest is sponsored 
by the Blytheville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Winners of the 1949 
event were announced at a banquet 
at the Jaycee clubhouse attended by 
nearly 100 vlanters and Jaycee mem- 
bers Dec. 12. 

Placing second with a yield of 
18.9 bushels per acre was J. P. Har- 
mon of Clear Lake, Ark. John Hol- 
lingsworth, Yarbro, Ark.. was named 
third place winner. The yield from 
his 5-acre contest’ plot) was 45.8 
bushels per acre. 

Smothermon’s yield was the larg- 
est recorded yet in the soybean rais- 


ing competition launched 3 years 
ago by the North Mississippi Coun- 
tv. Planning Committee. ae oe 
Chandler. chairman of the Jaycee 
soybean contest committee. present- 
ed the awards. 

Forty-six growers entered — the 
1949 contest, the largest number of 
entries to date. 

Speaker at the banquet was Geo. 
M. Strayer. secretary-treasurer of 
the American Soybean Association, 
Hudson. lowa. Strayer said only 
the lowering of tariffs and elimina- 
tion of trade restrictions would give 
the U.S. access to a wide-open mar- 
ket in Germany for this 
crops. 

“[ am convinced.” said Straver. 
“that we will never have peace until 
someone takes the lead in breaking 


nation’s 


down trade and exchange barriers. 


“But the leadership must come 
from this agricultural area and not 
from the industrial East or West 
Coast. 


“We in agriculture must assume 
the leadership in world affairs io 
sell our future crops.” 

Strayer also said he was “firmly 
convinced that there is a market in 
Europe for 100 million bushels of 
soybeans for a period of years if 
we will make sacrifices and take 
things they have to sell.” 


Because of the possibility of a 
300-million-bushel soybean crop in 
1950 Strayer said it has become 
necessary to do “some serious think- 
ing about what to do with this 1950 
crop.” 

The Germans. Strayer pointed out. 
are craftsmen and make many things 
needed in this country. He cited 
examples of articles such as watches, 
cameras and instruments 
that are available in Germany 


precision 


cheaper than in the U. S. 


Soybeans. Strayer said, mean dol- 
lars and cents to Blytheville and 
Mississippi County businessmen  be- 
cause they are a cash crop.  Pro- 
duction of soybeans means a chance 
to diversify crops and seatter the 
farm work load throughout the sea- 
son. he said. 


Serving with Chandler on the Jay- 
contest committee were 
Johnson Blackwell. James Rogers. 
Ben Henderson. William H. Wyatt 
and Bob Lee Smith. Smith served 
as banquet toastmaster. 


cee yield 


—sbd— 


Two soybean producers gazed ad- 
miringly at the beautiful dress of 
the leading chorine. 

“Who made her dress?” 
ed his companion. 

“I’m not sure, but I think it was 
the police.” 


one ask- 
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327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


BROKERS 


CRUDE AND REFINED VEGETABLE OILS 


GEO. K. DAHLIN 


Our close contacts and long successful experience in servicing the trade can be of benefit to 


your organization. Please try us. 


Phone: Harrison 7-5244 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 
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SOYA FOOD RESEARCH 
COUNCIL BROADENED 


Future research and development 
on soy flour and other edible soy 
proteins will all come under the 
Soya Food Research Council. 

This Council was organized in 
1936 as a part of the Soy Flour 
Association. and most of the activi- 
ties of the Association have come 
under the direction of the Council. 

At a meeting of the Association 
Dec. 9 it was pointed out that “more 
and more it has been realized that 
the objectives of the Association are : 
definitely in the field of scientific Mills throughout the middle west are 
research. development, and product saving up to $1 a ton in sacking costs by 
utilization studies.” and that there- using ‘NU-SEME’ bags . . . an exclusive, patented Western 
fore the Council was more repre- Burlap Bag Co. product. And, at the same time, they’re 
sentative of the cooperative aims of getting bags that look as good as brand new AND ARE 
the industry. JUST AS STRONG! ... with their regular colorful imprint! 


RR sug As. _ — ast 
Accordingly. the Soy Flour As An te i ME EL 


sociation was discontinued. with a ; 4am 
. e » © * ee ee . 
view to intensifying the work of the ‘ ee a nn a 
Council. broadening its activities, ; 
and enlarging its scope of member- 
ship. 
k. A. Buelens of Chicago was 
elected chairman of the executive a = 
board; Edward J. Dies. Washington, a fren SET ka: wv a 
. 7 . . ew ow . Pil an soe’; Pina, 
director of the Council, and Dr. J. #3 WITH “NU- SEME” EEC, 
W. Hayward, Minneapolis. chairman Neakece SRI eon Tan an : ; sige vx 


of rewearch. Other fice and WHAT ARE ‘NU-SEMES' ? 


members of the Council will retain 
their former posts. *NU-SEMES’ are completely re-conditioned bags, individually 
Sovbean growers w ill in the fu- selected from the best used bags obtainable. After thorough cleaning 
five be represented on the Gauneil and reprocessing, each bag is turned inside out and the rough seam 
. : ; (shown in upper right photo) re-sewn and completely covered by 
by George M. Strayer. secretary- WESTERN’S patented NU-SEME machines . . . making a bag that 
treasurer of the American Soybean looks like new and with EVEN STRONGER seams! 
Association. Hudson, lowa. NU-SEME bags can be colorfully imprinted just like any brand new 
bag, yet you still save up to $1 a ton when compared to the cost of new 
=e md=s bags. There’s no loss of quality either, for only the very highest grade 
used bags are selected for the NU-SEME process. 


FUTURES STUDY Sree Sam files 


: An »inilan wee study of the opera- Write today for a free NU-SEME bag and full information. See for 
tion of organized futures markets yourself how you can start cutting production costs without cutting 
and their part in the marketing and quality. 
distribution of agricultural commo- 
dities has been undertaken by the 
Brookings Institution, it is announc- 
ed by the Institution and the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture. 
This research is being financed 
jointly by a grant from the Merrill 


Foundation for the Advancement of rere 1101 WEST 38th STREET 
Financial Knowledge. Inc.. and a CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


research contract with the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, under provi-  tenntngy SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE = oe oe ow 
} Gentlemen: 

Please send us a sample ‘NU-SEME’ Bag. Show us how we can | 


sions of the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946. The work is ex- ; 
cut our sacking costs. 


pected to require 3 years for com- : 
pletion. ; Mill ] 
The project was undertaken’ in 

response to requests. both within the Address i 
government and among farm = and j 
trade groups, for an appraisal of Name - - — I 
the role of organized futures trading We are now using [] New [100z. [8oz. | 
in the marketing of agricultural Fi Weed ‘Fides: Pisas 


L 
products. saci einicenestnitneaaeetneeaetameamaaiamimananannaniatai 
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PROGRAM PUSHES N.C. SOY ACREAGE 


County-wide demonstrations on 
approved practices in growing soy- 
beans are paying off in North Caro- 
lina and resulting in increased use 
of better production methods among 
farmers in that state. 


Nine steps necessary for profitable 
soybean yields were suggested by 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion as follows: 

1. Have your soil 
limed when needed. 

2. Provide adequate fertility. 

3. Prevent fertilizer injury. 

4. Plant an adapted variety. 

5. Provide enough plants. 

Treat seed to prevent seedling 
diseases. 


tested and 


7. Prepare a good seedbed. 

8. Control weeds early. 

9. Control insects. 

Results at the Station showed that 
when the nine steps were properly 
applied the state average yield could 
be doubled profitably. 

Agricultural leaders were first ac- 
quainted with the practices; then in 
1948 county-wide demonstrations 
were put on in Currituck County. 
Over 95 percent of the 116 demon- 
strations completed in the county 
yielded above the state average. 

The demonstrations have given 
farm leaders, farmers and the fer- 
tilizer industry a chance to observe 
the practices on a farm scale. Most 
demonstrations used the Ogden va- 
riety. 

Use of the recommended methods 


is spreading among farmers in Cur- 
rituck and adjoining counties. 

AN APPROVED SOYBEAN PRO. 
GRAM FOR NORTH CAROLINA. 
By E. R. Collins and L. A. Powell. 
Better Crops with Plant Food, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 1949. 


Artificial Light 

The growth and composition of 
soybean plants produced in a con- 
trolled environment with a C-arc 
lamp as the principal source of ra- 
diation have been determined, as re- 
ported in Plant Physiology. 

The are was used alone with sev- 
eral types of carbons or was sup- 
plemented with a small amount of 
incandescent radiation. The carbo- 
hydrate content of leaves and stems 
was greatly increased by supple- 
menting the radiation from “Sun- 
shine” carbons with incandescent- 
filament radiation. 

The merits of the C are as a 
source of radiant energy for plant 
growth are discussed. Radiation 
from a C arc supplemented with in- 
candescent-filament lamps is super- 
ior to any other type for growing 
many kinds of plants. 


GROWTH AND COMPOSITION 
OF BILOXI SOYBEANS GROWN 
IN A CONTROLLED ENVIRON- 
MENT WITH RADIATION FROM 
DIFFERENT CARBON-ARC SOUR- 
CES. By M. W. Parker and H. A. 
Borthwick. Plant Physiology, 345- 
358 (1949). 


Turkey Feeding 

For Broad-Breasted Bronze tur- 
keys raised on wire a mixture of 
animal protein feeds (equal parts of 
fish meal, meat meal and buttermilk 
powder) was an effective supple- 
ment to a diet in which the sole pro- 
tein supplement was soybean oil 
meal. 

The minimum level of this animal 
protein mixture would appear to be 
at least 6 percent from the results 
obtained. 

Five percent dried cow manure 
also proved effective. The addition 
of either cow manure or animal pro- 
tein gave a supplementary effect 
during both the starting period and 
the growing period from 10 to 24 
weeks of age. 

The cow manure used appeared 
to contain a factor necessary for 
early rapid feathering and not sup- 
plied in sufficient quantities by 6 
percent of the animal protein mix- 
ture. 

There is a suggestion that the 
methionine requirement of the poult 
is less than 0.5 percent of the diet. 

Sunflower seed oil meal used as 
the sole protein supplement in the 
diet is seriously deficient in lysine 
for the young poult. 

An equal parts mixture of soybean 
oil meal and sunflower seed oil meal 
was not satisfactory as a sole pro- 
tein supplement for rapid early 
growth. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL AND 
SUNFLOWER SEED OIL MEAL IN 
RATIONS FOR BROADBREASTED 
BRONZE TURKEYS. By S. J. Sling- 

D. C. Hill, K. M. Gartley and 
H. D. Branion, Ontario Agriculture 
College, Guelph, Ontario. Poultry 
Science, July 1949, 
Poultry Supplement 

The percentage utilization of pro- 
teins and the growth promoting pro- 
perties of soybean oil meal alone 
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IM SOLVENT EXTRACTION! 


NEW RICE BRAN PLANT.... 


ALLIS-CHALMERS EQUIPPED 


ES —- HERE'S THE NEWEST in continuous solvent extraction te aay ree Send this handy coupon for illustrated 


by Allis- 20-page bulletin and other information 
on the Allis-Chalmers continuous sol- 
vent extraction system, 


the first of its kind in the world. Engineered and equippe 
Chalmers for American Rice Growers Co-operative Association in Houston, 

Texas, this 50 ton rice bran mill is now in operation. 
PeSeecoeeeoeeoeeseEeSEE8S2 


A-C SYSTEM PRODUCES OUTSTANDING RESULTS ¥ ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1159A SO. 70 ST. § 
Four definite advantages resulting from this solvent extraction process have MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
been apparent right from the start. 1) An edible and salable vegetable oil (0 Please send solvent extraction bul- 
— in quantities to 74 tons per day—has been produced from freshly letin 13B6757A. 
milled rice bran... 2) Extracted meal is in great demand as a livestock feed C) Am interested in information on sol- 
because it has higher protein content than raw bran. . . 3) Extracted bran vant eswaston of 
can be kept indefinitely without danger of turning rancid . . . 4) Wax 
removed from rice bran by solvent extraction process, and now being lab- 
tested, may prove to be valuable by-product. 

These are the straight facts on a new solvent extraction product — 
milled rice bran. And Allis-Chalmers has sound, factual information on 
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germ . . . products in which A-C has pioneered. Why not discuss your 
solvent extraction possibilities with one of our friendly district office men. 
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and in combination with meat scrap 
or corn gluten meal for poultry have 
been reported. 

Results are based on three series 
of experiments at West Virginia Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 

Growth and metabolism trials 
were conducted on diets composed 
of whole-grain cereals, corn, wheat 
and oats, supplemented with soybean 
oil meal alone and in combination 
with meat scrap or corn gluten meal. 

All test diets contained 16 percent 
total protein. One-half of the total 
protein was supplied by the cereal 
and the other half by the protein 
concentrate. 

There was growth and a 
high percentage of the protein was 
utilized when the basal diet was sup- 
plemented with a high quality soy- 
bean oil meal. Replacing the protein 
from soybean oil meal with that 
from meat scrap did not make a sig- 
nificant difference in the rate of 
growth or in utilization of protein. 

There was a decrease in the rate 
of growth and amount of protein 
utilized when as much as one-half 
of the protein supplied by soybean 
oil meal was replaced by an equal 
amount from corn gluten meal. 

Storing soybean oil meal for 2 
under laboratory 


good 


conditions 


years 


resulted in a decreased utilization of 
protein with a reduction in growth, 
even when supplemented with meat 
scrap. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL ALONE 
AND IN COMBINATION WITH 
MEAT SCRAP OR CORN GLUTEN 
MEAL. By T. B. Clark, A. H. Van- 
Landingham and C. E. Walker. 
Poultry Science, July 1949. 


B,.. for Pigs 

Growth of weanling pigs fed a 
corn-soybean-oil-meal diet with no 
animal protein was greatly stimulat- 
ed by the addition of Vitamin By», 
in a Michigan State College experi 
ment. 

Pigs receiving the Vitamin By». 
averaged 17 pounds heavier than 
those on the check diet, at the end of 
7 weeks. They utilized their feed 
more efficiently since it required only 
2.65 pounds of feed to produce a 
l-pound gain in body weight as com- 
pared with 2.94 pounds of feed for 
pigs on the check ration. 

The check ration contained corn, 
soybean oil meal and a complex 
mineral mixture. To this was added 
crude vitamin By». concentrate for 
the pigs in the second lot. 

THE EFFECT OF VITAMIN B,. 
CONCENTRATE ON THE 


GROWTH OF WEANLING PIGS 
FED CORN-SOYBEAN DIETS. By 
R. W. Luecke, W. N. McMillen, F. 
Thorp, Jr., and Joanna R. Boniece, 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing. Science, Aug. 5, 1949, 


Soil Resources 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT ABOUT 
FOOD, by Firman E. Bear Agron- 
omy Journal, Nov. 1949. 

An outstanding pronouncement on 
preserving our soil resources by the 
chairman of the soils department, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. in his address as president 
of the American Society of Agron- 
omy. 


Miscellaneous 


SESAME—NEW OILSEED CROP 
FOR THE SOUTH. By H. W. 
Simons, Jr.. South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson. Better Crops 
with Plant Food, Oct. 1949. 

STUDIES ON THE PROTEIN OF 
SOYBEAN. THE EFFECTS OF 
NEUTRAL SALTS OF LOW CON. 
CENTRATION ON THE STABIL- 
ITY OF SOYBEAN PROTEIN DIS. 
PERSED IN WATER. By Masaru 
Funatsu. Journal of the Faculty of 
Agriculture. Kyushu University, May 
31, 1949. 





CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


PURINA’S 
NEWEST 
SOYBEAN 
_ MARKET 


| New Bloomington, Illinois, < 
plant will process 250,000 
| bushels a month! 


One of the world’s best 
customers for the soy- 
bean—the Ralston Purina 
( ompany announces a 
new market—the just- 
completed 250,000- 
bushels-a-month plant at 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
This makes six cash mar- 
kets serving you who | 
have soybeans to sell. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


December issue of the Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
contains the annual title and author index of all papers published in Volume 
26. R. T. Milner, director of the Northern Regional Laboratory, Peoria, IIl., 
was editor until May. A. R. Baldwin of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
Argo, IIl., succeeded him. 

+ * * om 

J. Frank Greeley was recently promoted to be general manager of the 
multiwall division of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills at New Orleans, La., fol- 
lowing the resignation of Fred E. Gross. J. A. Mundie, formerly connected 
with Fulton Bag’s Dallas operations, moved to New Orleans the first of the 
year to assist Greeley. 

* mn * * 

An article on the part played by the Illinois Central Railroad in the 
development of the soybean in I}linois appeared in the November issue of 
the firm’s house organ, Illinois Central Magazine. ° 

* * * * 
Carl Paul Bauch, Fairfield, lowa has recently been made vice presi- 
dent of the Doughboy Feed Co., New Richmond, Wis. 
o . o * 

Titans of the Soil, by Edward Jerome Dies, published by the University 
of North Carolina Press, has been selected as “Ambassador Book” by the 
book exchange of the English-Speaking Union in New York and London. 
Selection is based on what “best represents life and culture in the United 
States.” 

* + * * 

Phi Beta Kappa, academic scholarship honor fraternity, presented its 
distinguished service medal to Dr. Perey L. Julian, who heads the Glidden 
Co’s soya products research staff, in Chicago Nov. 30. The award was 
bestowed specifically for his work on cortisone. 

* * * * 

A farm facts handbook recently published by Black, Sivails. & Bryson, 
Inc., 720 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo., is a ready reference for the farmer. 
Tables, charts and practical advice are intended to aid in answering ques- 
tions which might arise each day. 

* ” * * 
Howard L. Roach, president of Roach Soybean Mills, Plainfield, 
lowa, was recently elected president of the lowa Good Roads Association. 
* * * * 

Annual meeting of Big 4 Cooperative Processing Association, Sheldon, 
Iowa, was held Nov. 30 with a banquet. Tom Collins, Kansas City, Mo., 
was speaker and entertainment was furnished by the Sheldon a capella club. 

* ” * x 

Charles F. Brooker, Thompson, Iowa, was elected a director of the North 
lowa Cooperative Processing Association, succeeding N. K. Anderson. de- 
ceased, at the annual meeting of the cooperative in Mason City Dec. 6. 
Forty-two farmers elevators hold membership in the Association, which has 
headquarters at Manly. 


Si 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF SOY 


JOINS BORDEN CO. 


LOUIS F. LANGHURST 
Louis F. Langhurst joined Bor- 
den’s Soy Processing Co., in the 
capacity of extraction superintendent 
of the Waterloo, Iowa, plant Dec. 1, 
Cc. E. Butler. president, has  an- 
nounced, 

Langhurst is a Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, man. He was previously con- 
nected with Honeymead Products Co. 
and later with Cargill, Inc., there. 

From 1946 to 1949 he was chief 
engineer of the solvent division of 
V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of the Ander- 
son type of solvent extraction plants. 
In this capacity, he supervised the 
installation of new Anderson plants 
in the U. S. and abroad. 

Borden’s are completing the in- 
stallation of a 250-ton-per-day sol- 
vent extraction plant as an addition 
to their present plant in Waterloo. 
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_ 1. BECAUSE Multiwall Paper Bags are a 
cleaner package. Meal can’t sift through— 
so the customer has a cleaner car or truck, 
a cleaner barn or storage shed. 


2. BECAUSE Multiwalls deliver full weight. 
Meal can’t sift through a Multiwall Paper 
Bag—and there’s no retention when the 
bag is emptied. 


3. BECAUSE Multiwall Paper Bags give 
full protection to the product — protection 
against sudden showers, against caking or 
mildewing, against contamination. 


B®” AND REMEMBER — 

Multiwalls cost you less than fabric bags 
Multiwalls make packaging speedier and 
more efficient 

Multiwalls permit better brand display 
right on the package 


For full details about how St. Regis 
packaging can save you money 

on both labor and container costs, 

consult your nearest St. Regis Sales Office. 


See how much less storage 


space Multiwalls take up. SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
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Reelected directors at the annual meeting of the Farmers Cooperative 
Co., Dike, lowa, Dec. 6 were Elmer Dieken, Heye Dieken, and Horace Brown. 
Heye Dieken and Brown are president and vice president respectively of the 
organization. The firm operates a soybean processing plant in conjunction 
with the elevator. 

* ” * ae 

Albert Koolhof, Webster City, Iowa. reelected president of the Boone 
Valley Processing Association, reported at the annual meeting recently that 
nearly one million bushels of soybeans were processed last year. The firm 
operates plants at Eagle Grove and Hubbard in Iowa. 


_ * - * 


“Mr. Julian is an institution in Conway .. . is friend and advisor to 
just about everyone in his territory” is quoted from the story about Julian 
Causey, sales agent for Esso Standard Oil Co., at Conway, S. C., which ap- 
peared in the November issue of The Lamp, house organ of the Standard 
Oil Co., of New Jersey. 

ae a a * 

Wilson Honeymead Co., Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn.. has 
been established to serve Minnesota, the Dakotas and parts of lowa and 
Wisconsin in the manufacture and distribution of feed products. 

* * * a 

Andre FE. Briod, for 18 years with Nopco Chemical Co., is now connected 
with R. S. Aries & Associates, New York consulting engineers. Briod will 
devote his efforts to commercial chemical development problems, principally 
in the food and pharmaceutical fields, in the U. S. and abroad. 

* oa * x” 

A 20-page book No. 2305 has been published recently by Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, illustrating and describing the materials handling and power trans- 
mission equipment that the company supplies to the grain and allied process- 
Copy may be obtained from nearest office of the firm. 


* x * * 


ing industries. 


Dr. Daniel I. Arnon, division of plant nutrition, University of Califor- 
nia lectured on the essentiality of trace elements in plant nutrition at a short 
course and seminar held at the University of Missouri, Columbia, January 
1] and 12. 

* * * * 

Lubrex 45, a new polyunsaturate-free fatty acid, developed for use 
in grease manufacturing, was announced recently by W.C. Hardesty Co.. 
Inc., New York and Los Angeles. 

* a * * 

Appointment of S. R. Newell as chairman of the crop reporting board 
and assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics was announced 
recently. Newell succeeds W. F. Callander, who retired December 31 after 
15 years of government service. 

h * * * 

Central Soya Co.. Gibson City, Ill, which has constructed 24 homes 
for employees since 1947, plans to start constructing five additional houses 
in the spring so that more plant workers can earn and own their own homes. 

* * * * 

Robert S. Aries. New York, consulting engineer and professor of chemi- 

cal engineering at the graduate school, the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


L. T. LEONARD DIES 


Lewis T. Leonard, well known ag- 
ricultural bacteriologist and _ long- 
time specialist for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the control 
of commercial inoculants for crops, 
died Dec. 7, at Garfield Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Leonard entered the Depart- 
ment in 1904 in the Bureau of Vege- 
table Pathology and Physiology 
which later became the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

During his 40 years of scientific 
work he was concerned with research 
on the bacteria forming nodules on 
the roots of legumes and with the 
related regulatory work. He was 
the author or co-author of some 30 
articles which appeared in various 
scientific journals. 


—sbd— 


TO OPEN NEW LAB 


Woodson - Tenent Laboratories, 
Memphis. Tenn., will establish a 
chemical laboratory in Decatur, IIL, 
specializing in the analyses of soy- 
beans, oils, meals and feeds. Opera- 
tions are expected to begin in Jan- 
uary. 

Bifle Owen has been appointed 
manager of the Decatur, III., labora- 
tory. He is well qualified for the 
position as he has been manager of 
the oil refining department at the 
Memphis office since 1935. He is a 
member of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society. 

This is the second laboratory the 
firm has established this year to 
serve the soybean industry. Last 
September, it opened a laboratory 
at Des Moines. Towa, to serve the 
processors in that territory. 

With the opening of the Decatur, 
Ill... laboratory, the Woodson-Ten- 
ent Laboratories now operate six 
full-capacity individual laboratories 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 


The Oil Refining Department at Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., has a capacity of 
150 refinings a day. The special refrigerator is for cooling oils. 
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left December 21 on a business tour of the Caribbean area. Dr. Aries will 
visit the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Cuba and Panama, where his firm 
is engaged in several industrial projects in the pharmaceutical, alcohol and 


wood utilization fields. 
os * * * 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, announces the following changes in plant man- 
agement personnel: Richard E. Whinery, from Dodge plant, Indianapolis 
to Ewart plant, Indianapolis; Raymond S. Wood from Minneapolis to replace 
Whinery at Dodge plant; Leslie J. Carson, from Caldwell plant in Chicago 
to Minneapolis; William P. Ridsdale from Houston to Caldwell plant, Chicago. 

* * * * 

Delmond “Dell” Sensenbaugh, production manager of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons Co., Decatur, Ill., died recently in Decatur. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the Shellabarger Grain Products Co., joining the firm when 
the mill was built in 1929. He continued with the plant after it was sold 
to Spencer Kellogg & Sons in 1937. 

* * * * 

Plant of McMillen Feed Mills, Inc., Marion, Ohio, has recently 
been changed to a 250-ton French solvent extraction unit. The stor- 
age capacity has been increased to 1,360,000 bushels. R. W. Fay is 
plant manager. 

* * * . 

Eugene D. Funk, Jr., president of the Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, 
Ill., recently was named to head the agriculture-industry relations committee 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * * 

Fire destroyed the Ward-Coppage Mercantile Co. cotton gin and elevator 
at Caruthersville, Mo., Dec. 1, with an estimated loss of nearly $100,000 
About 1,000 bushels of soybeans were destroyed. 

* * * * 

Production of sunflowers for oilseed purposes has become an important 
farming enterprise in southern Canada, and the Red River Valley areas of 
Minnesota and North Dakota according to an article on sunflowers by Robert 
R. Kalton, Texas Research Foundation, which appeared in the November 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

* * * * 


A new 170,000-bu., 140-foot-high, concrete elevator is near comple- 


tion for Ralph Wells & Co., Monmouth, Ill. 


ae * * 


Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills. Inc.. has been appointed general 
chairman of the 1950 Farm Forum scheduled to be held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Mar. 2-3, according to Ron Kennedy, member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce agricultural committee which sponsors the affair. 

* * * * 

The Day Co. of Minneapolis announces the opening of a sales and ser- 
vice office at 855 Board of Trade Bldg. in Chicago under the direction of 
Frank F. Vytlacil. This office will do estimating, engineering and sales work 
of dust control, pneumatic conveying, bulk storage bins and related equipment. 

* * * * 

John W. Ticknor, one of the principal speakers at the National Farm 
Electrification conference in Chicago recently, called the “story of the Ameri- 
can soybean the saga of Chemurgy.” He said 700 industrial uses are being 
derived from this source. 


to serve the processors in the in- 

dustry. Other laboratories are lo- 

cated at Little Rock, Ark., Blythe- 

ville, Ark., and Cairo, Ill. 
—sbd— 


LYMAN PECK PASSES 


LYMAN PECK 


Lyman Peck. well-known feed 
consultant died after a heart attack 
at his home in Chicago on Dec. 14. 
He was 64 years old and had been 
in the feed and nutrition field for 
about 40 years. He was born in 
Omaha, where his father. Edward 
Peck. was a noted figure in the grain 
industry. 

He served 7 years as director of 
nutrition for MeMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne. Ind.: & years as head 
of the animal husbandry department 
of Merck & Co.. Rahway. N. J.. and 
1 years in charge of the service de- 
partment of Albert Dickinson Co.., 
Chicago. 

He appeared on the convention 
programs of the American Soybean 
Association and other organizations. 
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Try an Amsco solvent 
for that "*mpossible"job 


In many an application today an Amsco 
extraction solvent is being used to solve 
problems, that, at first, seemed almost 
impossible. 

One reason for this is that our petro- 
leum-base solvents are so extremely flex- 
ible and versatile. When you add to this 
flexibility Amsco’s quarter century of 
seasoned experience, you can easily see 
why we welcome the chance to tackle 
knotty problems. 

Amsco extraction solvents are depend- 
able . . . efficient . . . economical. They 
cost no more than less time-tested mate- 
rials and you get: 

@ Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction 


@ Low solvent losses—due to close dis- 
tillation, high initial boiling point, 
low dry point 


@ Freedom from objectionable residue 
and odor 


@ Amsco’s “Service that goes beyond 
the sale” 


Amsco offers the most complete line 
of petroleum base solvents available. And 
deliveries can be made promptly any- 
where in the U.S.A. 


Why not find out what these versatile 
solvents can do for your business. For 
full details—with no obligation whatever 
—mail the coupon today! 


_, SERVICE IN 4g STares 


AMERICAN MINERAL 


SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA © BOSTON © BUFFALO + CARTARET, W. 3. © CINCINNATI] © CLEVELAND 

CORPUS CHRISTI © DETROIT © FORT WAYNE © GRAND RAPIDS + HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS * KEARNY, N. J. © MILWAUKEE » NEW ORLEANS © PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE * SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS + TOLED) 

ms « 


bo 


cant aigel 
American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept. SD-5 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send information on the comp'ets line of 


Amsco petroleum-base solvents to: 


ee 
Company 


Street Address 





WASHINGTON 





ACREAGE CONTROL. A 
final decision on whether to have or 
not to have soybean acreage allot- 
ments in 1950 was still hanging fire 
as the new year opened. 

Most officials in Washington had 
been figuring in the last month or so 
that acreage allotments were pretty 
sure for soybeans this year. 

Sut now that the top policy mak- 
ers are up against a decision one 
way or another, they are hesitating 
to take the plunge. 

Allotments have been — strongly 
recommended—-by state PMA com- 
mitteemen at the recent national con- 
ference in Memphis, and by operat- 
ing officials here. They have been 
thoroughly discussed with members 
of the board of directors of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

But, as the new year opened, a 
decision one way or another had not 
been made. However, it appeared 
for the first time in several months 
that allotments might be thrown out 
for 1950. 

The proposal is to set a national 
soybean allotment slightly larger 
than 1949 acreage. The allotment 
would be on a harvested, not a plant- 
ed. acre basis. Price support has 
heen recommended at 90 percent of 
the new and higher parity—over 
$2.25 a bushel, if allotments are 
used. 

There is no opposition in top 
quarters to the proposition that ex- 
pansion in soybeans ought to be 
kept within bounds this year. [In 
fact, officials estimate that without 
controls of any kind the diversion 
of acreage from corn and _ cotton 
would increase the harvested acre- 
age of soybeans by as much as 4 
million acres. 


What’s troubling officials is: 
Would an allotment program be ef- 
fective? Would Congress support 
it? Would the Administration be 
laid open to the charge that it was 
attempting to control acreage for 
the sake of control alone? 

These are some of the questions 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
probably will take up informally 
with congressional leaders before he 
makes a firm decision. 

At the time this was written, there 
were no reliable straws in the wind 
to indicate which way his decision 
might go. However, allotments ap- 
peared far less certain than a month 
ago. 

The general plan on soybean al- 
lotments was to use a recent base 
period, probably 1947-48-49. Com- 
pliance with soybean allotments 
would not be required as a condition 
for obtaining corn or cotton loans. 

The support price for soybeans 
grown this year would be_ higher 
with allotments than without them. 

So far as this column has been 
able to determine, compliance with 
1950 soybean acreage allotments 
would not be required in order to 
obtain corn or cotton loans. 

This question of multiple com- 
pliance with allotments has come up 
before. General USDA policy for 
this year has been to make each al- 
lotrnent program stand on its own 
feet. 

This is likely to be changed in 
1951. A year from now it’s prob- 
able that there will be a total allot- 
ment for the farm, with compliance 
required as a condition of getting 
price support on any of the major 


crops. But not for 1950. 








By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washinat Cor dent for 
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The 3-year harvested acreage of 
soybeans is 1014 million acres. This 
is approximately 600,000 acres, or 
6 percent, more than the harvested 
acreage in 1949, as estimated in the 
December crop report. 

It appears likely that the total 
1949 soybean allotment would be 
close to 1014 million acres. The ob- 
ject is to control the expansion in 
soybean acreage as more land is 
shifted out of corn and cotton, rather 
than to reduce acreage this year, if 
allotments are used. 


MARGARINE. Repeal of fed- 
eral taxes on margarine is scheduled 
as a first order of business with Con- 
gress, but this doesn’t insure imme- 
diate passage. 

The legislation is already through 
the House. But stumbling blocks 
are sure to be put in the way. One 
that could block quick passage in 
the Senate is the need for legisla- 
tion to straighten out cotton acreage 
allotments. 

Cotton allotments are in a mess. 
USDA insists it will take new legis- 
lation to fix them up. This has to 
be done fairly soon after Congress 
convenes—before planting. 

House agriculture committee lead- 
ers are asking for a quick change in 
the law. 

Margarine interests are fairly con- 
fident repeal legislation will be com- 
ing during this session, and fairly 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 
Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 
New York Buffalo 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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soon. However, the cotton situation 
provides an opportunity that strong 
opposing dairy interests will make 
full use of to put off the day as 
long as possible. 


OIL FLAVOR HELP. Chen- 
ists have developed a process which 
uses citric acid to improve the flavor 
and keeping quality of soybean oil 
for salad dressings, shortening. and 
other foods. 

So reports Omer W. Herrmann, 
assistant administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. 
This is the agency which now ad- 
ministers the Agricultural Research 
and Marketing Act. 

Herrmann says “not more than 
three or four ounces of the citric 
acid per ton of oil helps remove 
traces of certain metals which, in 
turn, retards the development of 
fish, grassy. and other off flavors. 

“Oil refined by this process keeps 
three to five times longer than soy- 
bean oil refined by methods pre- 
viously used. 

“This is only one approach to the 
flavor stability problem however. 
and is littlke more than a start to- 


ward finding the causes and cure 


for soybean oil reversion. 
“Many constituents of the oil are 


suspected of causing trouble. Only 
through further methodical research 
can we hope to get this important 
problem under control.” 

—sbd— 


OHIO RURAL VOTE FOR 
MARGARINE REPEAL 


Thumping majorities for repeal 
of Ohio’s law prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of yellow margarine 
were rolled up in the cities in the 
special election Nov. 8. But the 
law would have been repealed by a 
comfortable margin even without 
the big city vote. a county-by-county 
analysis shows. 

Official vote for repeal was 
1.282.606; against 799,473. 


The 38 counties in the heavy soy- 
bean area of northwest Ohio went 
for yellow margarine by about the 
same margin as the state as a whole. 
The vote in favor was 365.208 in 
these 38 counties: against 265,849. 
Of course dairying is the leading 
farm industry in a number of the 
counties in this area. 


Seven of nine of Ohio’s metropoli- 
tan areas gave yellow margarine big 
majorities. Cincinnati gave the pro- 
posal a 4 to 1 ratio in favor; 
Cleveland. almost 3 to 1; Columbus. 


almost 3 to 1: Dayton, 2 to 1; Ak- 
ron, 2 to 1; Toledo, 2 to 1; and 
Canton, 4 to 3. 


Vote in counties where dairying 
is the leading source of farm income 
showed that farmers were far from 
solidly back of the butter organiza- 
tions in their drive to block yellow 
margarine. Yellow margarine won 
in 27 counties where dairy products 
are the most important source of 
farm income, and lost in only 22. 


Marhet Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” 
for their classified advertising. If you 
have processing machinery, laboratory 
equipment, soybean seed, or other items 
of interest to the industry, advertise 
them here. 


Rate: Sc per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 

















WANTED 


for seed. 


Mammoth Brown Soybeans 
Contact Coppage Long Gin 


Co., Braggadocio, Mo. 


WANTED—Married man 35-45. 


5 years experience in managing soybean 


At least 


processing plant, Wonderful opportun- 
ity for right party. For details write 
Box 319 I, Hudson, 
Iowa. All replies confidential. 


Soybean Digest, 





see. 


nothing.” Peter Freder- 
ickson, Mgr., West 
Tennessee Soya Mill, 
Tiptonville, Tenn. 


Thank you Mr. Lyle. 


MEMPHIS 





“...I1 believe our SYSTEM would take care of any 
situation for Soya Beans or Cottonseed.” . .. E. S. Lyle, 
Supt., Dyersburg Oil Mill Co., Dyersburg, Tennes- 


“This makes the fifth TIPPS DESIGNED SYS- 
TEM in our Plant... Have never had any 
Beans damaged by heat or moisture .. . 
Would not attempt to operate a Plant 
without your PNEUMATIC BEAN 
COOLING SYSTEM ... Do not see 

how anyone could afford to 

... Initial cost is very low... 

operating cost practically 


Thank you Mr. Frederickson. 


With the TIPPS PNEUMATIC BEAN COOLING SYSTEM, soya bean mill and storage plant oper- 
ators can completely control the temperature of their beans at all times and under all conditions, 
lower labor costs and stop “turning” beans to control heat 
one of our sales engineers visit your plant without cost. 


TIPPS ENGINEERING & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Write for our free bulletin or have 


Floor Lateral, an integ- 
ral part of the TIPPS 
BEAN COOLING SYS- 
TEM, and designed to 
fit each job and condi- 
tion. 


TENNESSEE 
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MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 


Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 


Tel. 55707 


GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS, PLANT 
aaa 











Cur SERVICE t you 


Qneludes ... 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 

Replacement Rolls 
Bucket Elevators and Drives 
Cyclone Metal Dust Collectors 
Rubber - Cotton - Leather Belting 
“V" Belt and all types of Chain Drives 
Gears Cut to Order 
Spiral Conveyors, Boxes and Fittings 
Elevator Cups 
Special machinery designed and built for the job. 


PURITAN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1931 North 11th Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























CENTROL 


\ 
\ 


THE CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 


(EXECUTIVE OFFFICE) 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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MARKETS 
DECEMBER MARKETS SLOW 


December markets were draggy affairs. 








Soybeans and soybean oil meal both worked some- 
what lower than month earlier levels. But soybean oil 
showed a little strength. Gains, however, were small. 
and trading other than government purchases was light. 


It was government buying that held up the oil mar- 
ket. Government's intention to buy 500 tankcars of 
crude oil over a 6-month period was confirmed, and 
200 tanks were bought in December. U. 5S. Department 
of Agriculture bought 25.9 million pounds of crude soy- 
bean oil and 6.6 million pounds of hydrogenated refin- 
ing oil for export to West Germany Dec. 19-23. From 
July through Dec. 23 the Department bought 96.2 mil 
lion pounds of crude soybean oil and 15.5 million 
pounds of the refined oil for German export under ECA. 


A strengthening factor in the markets was the pros- 
pect for crop controls next year which may make for 
smaller production and necessitate carrying over larger 
supplies from one year to the next. 


A bearish influence was USDA’s December crop re- 
ports that further boosted the size of 1949 cotton and 
soybean crops. 


Soybean oil meal production was heavy, more than 
demand at times. December snow and cold weather 
helped the meal market to some extenf, though real 
winter is required to bring about marked expansion of 
demand. ECA authorized 1 million dollars to Norway 
for purchase of oil cake and meal. 


All markets were in the holiday doldrums in late 
December. 


December No. 2 soybeans opened at $2.31, and clos- 


ed at $2.27, the low. High was $2.36 Dec. 5. 


FUTURES CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 
Dec. 1 3 10 7 
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| SAID THERE'S 
ONLY ONE GEVU/VE 
CALUMET CUP! 





You can shout that 
again, Mister! And 
you might also add: 
“ONLY the genu- 
ine High Speed 
Calumet Super Ca- 
pacity Elevator Cup 
can provide Calu- 
met’s unrivalled ca- 
pacity and efficien- 
cy”. 


That's why Calumet is the largest selling ele- 
vator bucket on the market today .. . why 


Weller Pat 
No. 1944932 


MORE THAN 3,500,000 
CALUMET CUPS HAVE 
BEEN INSTALLED IN 
ELEVATORS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


not including Canada. 


Its Patented Logarithmic 
Curve design has never been 

fully imitated Its 
performance has never been 
duplicated. 


Ask Your Jobber 


or write for descriptive liter- 
ature and capacity data. 


B. |. WELLER CO. 


327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Ml. 





For sound economy 
and long term savings 
buy BIWELLCO com- 
plete elevator legs, 
heads, boots and ele- 
vator legging . . . screw 
conveyor troughs 

bins and sheet metal 


work to specifications ‘ 
Thirty-five Years of Ser- 
Your best buy because vice to the Grain Industry 
BIWELLCO products 
are built better, render 
longer and more satis- 


ap factory service 


Estimates and advice of 
trained engineers up 
on request . no obli- 
gation on your part. 














Speed up leading and un- 
loading of trucks, cr.bs and 
bins . . . hurry along farm 
pickups with the popular 


New 


BURROWS 


. Featherweight 


ud, PORTABLE 
ALUMINUM 
ELEVATOR 


LIGHT ee 
T0 LIFT A 


hay NOLE 


For ear corn, grain, feed and 
many other materials. A 
proven month in and month 
out time, labor and money- 
saver. 

Weighs less than 100 Ibs. 
Quickly positioned by one 
man. Renders years of help- 
ful service. Comes in 16 and 
20 ft. lengths. With gas en- 
gine or motor... or without 
either. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-D SHERMAN AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOS 





COSTS LITTLE TO OWN 
Quickly pays for itself 
Write for 


Free Literature 














Come to Headquarters for 
Cottonseed Meal Soybean Meal 
Peanut Meal 
Cake and Pellets Cottonseed Hulls 


Domestic and Export 


THE BRODE’ CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Phone LD 271 38-2544 
Teletype ME 260 


On request, we will mail you our frequent market 


hulleti 














for SOYBEANS 


Made only from strains of bacteria 
proven to fix more nitrogen 


Also Patented UNICULTURE for Clovers and Alfalfa 
3 Cultures in One Can 


Lg vcem | lolalii.\, jmidemmeilil [ae 





Bulk soybean oil meal, Decatur, opened at $61 and 
closed at $58, the low. High was $62.50 Dec. 3-5. 


Crude soybean oil in tankcars opened for the month 
at 934c and closed at 1014¢. High for the month was 
LOM 


Trading in crude soybean oil began on the Chicago 
Board of Trade Jan. 3, after being approved by a vote 
of the members. 


Tentative regulations provide that the unit of trad- 
ing will be 60,000 pounds. All prices shall be basis 
free on board tank cars at Decatur, Ill.. with freight 
adjustment to New York in multiples of 1/100 of a 
cent a pound. 


Trading limits will be 2 cents a pound each day. 
above or below the previous close. Hours of trading 
will be 9:15 to 1:45 except on Saturday when trading 
will cease at 10:45. 


The initial margin which members must get from 
customers will be the clearing house requirements as 4 


CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS, FUTURES 1947-49 
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BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR BASIS, 1947-49 
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CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL, TANKCARS, 1947-49 
Feb Mar Oct Nov Dee 


i 


Cents per ib. 


minimum. except on hedging or spreading transactions. 
according to Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSINGS DEC. 30* 
Decatur sacked basis, per ton: Jan., 59.50@60.00; Mar., 61.25@ 
61.70; May, flat 62.10; July, 62.500@62.90; Oct., 56.75@58.00 
Sales: 2,900 tons 


NEW YORK CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS DEC, 30 
Closings: Jan., 10.25b; Feb., 10.10b; Mar., 10.25b; April, 16.25b 


June, 10.20b; July, 10.10b; Aug. 10.10n; Nov. and Dee., 9.75n 
Sales: 3 contracts. 
* Reported by Chicago Journal of Commerce 


YEAR'S MARKETS 


The Soybean market was on a materially lower level 
during 1949 than for the 2 previous years The extreme 
up and down swings of 1948 and 1947 were lacking. 

Soybean oil also has held to a substantially lower 
level than for the past 2 years. and declined generally 
during 1949, 

Weakness in soybeans began in December 1948. af- 
fected by the general weakness in fats and oils and the 
uncertainty in farm markets generally. and continued 
through March of 1949, 

In 1949 soybean oil meal prices have averaged gen 
erally under 1947 and 1948. though they roughly fol 
lowed the pattern of the first half of 1947 and the last 
half of 1948. There was a summer bulge in meal when 
processors ran out of sovbeans with a scramble for 
supplies. 

The vear saw federal decontrol of all fats and oils 
exports in February. 

Bullish influences have been government buying of 
soybeans and soybean products. and the development 
of export markets. 

Bearish factors were the big oil crops of 1948 and 
1949, and the accumulation of large fats and oils sup- 
plies. 


@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory 
production of crude soybean oil in October totaled 
172,491,000 Ibs. compared with 120,756,000 Ibs. in 
September. 

Production of refined sovbean oil in October totaled 
125,902,000 Ibs. compared with 127.703.000 Ibs. in 
September. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in Octo- 
ber totaled 136,426,000 lbs. compared with 138,051,000 
lbs. in September. Consumption of refined soybean oil 
n October was 119,778,000 Ibs. compared with 156 
199,000 Ibs. in September. 

Factory and warehouse stocks of crude sovbean oil 
totaled 67.314.000 Ibs. Oct. 31 compared with 56.223.000 
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MENTE BURLAP, COTTON 
& PAPER BAGS 


New and Used — Printed and Plain 
FOR YOUR 
SOY BEANS * GRAIN * PEAS! 


FOR 65 YEARS 
GOOD SERVICE AND GOOD BAGS 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH 


New York Office: 452 Sth Ave 





Unsurpassed for 
Dependable Accuracy 


FILTER 
r PAPERS 
f 


or 
every filtering operation 


® Removal of foots in rough clarification 

© Removal of precipitated fatty acids in refining 
® Removal of waxes in winterizing 

® Removal of catalyst in hydrogenation 

® Removal of absorbent in bleaching 

Working samples furnished upon request for experi 
mental purposes. Write today. 


Other *FILPACO* Products: 
Filters, stainless steel storage and mixing tanks, 
fillers, pumps, conveyors, fittings, filter paper, 
filter cloth, asbestos pads and filter aids. 


ee ed ee 


2402 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 
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GREUTKER 
INCORPORATED 


819 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Speaalizing in 
Soybean Meal for the Mixing Trade 


* 





OFFICE PHONES: 
MOhawk 7766-7-8 
Teletype BU 209 

CALL: 


Frank Greutker 
Jack Bowling 


MOhawk 6055 
MOhawk 6032 


Chris Greutker 
Burt Newell 


MOhawk 2177 
MOhawk 7766 





Ibs. Sept. 30. Stocks of the refined oil were 55,410,000 
Ibs. Oct. 31; and 56,790,000 Ibs. Sept. 30. 

Crude soybean oil used in refining totaled 132,- 
763,000 Ibs. in October. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil by uses 
during October, inedible: soap, 59,000 Ibs. : paint and 
varnish 280,000 Ibs.; lubricants and greases 24,000 Ibs. ; 
other 1,158,000 Ibs. 

Consumption of refined soybean oil, edible: shorten- 
ing 49,630,000 Ibs.; other 3,822,000 Ibs.; inedible: 
soap 55,000 Ibs.; chemicals 1,063,000 Ibs.; paint and 
varnish 7,023,000 Ibs.; linoleum and oilcloth 2,407,000 
lbs.; other 5,098,000 Ibs. 


@ OIL MILL PRODUCTS. Reported by Bureau 


of Census, Department of Commerce. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT a MILLS, 
BY STATES, OCTOBER 1949-SEPTEMBER 194 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
Oct Sert. Oct Sept. Oct. 31, Sept. 30, 
1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 
U. S 7 »77 *481,567 525,660 *359, *318,168 
Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebrask 
N. ( roti 
Ohio 
Oklahoma ) 
All ones 144,991 61,432 28, 7,256 5,3 10,679 
Revise 


6 incl eded in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of individual operations 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, OCTOBER 1949-SEPTEMBER 1949 











SED 


COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Complete assortments of reconditioned used and surplus bags ready for 
prompt! shipment 


BAG 


Processed and reconditioned in the foremost modern plant in the Mid- 
West. Each bag is vacuum cleaned, sorted, graded, mended and in- 
spected before baling ready 
for shipment. 
We have the type and size 
of bag that you want and 
can supply you immediately. 


Bag printing in 
colors. Your own 
label or we sub- 
mit sketches and 
ideas. 


PRO 
$ MPr 
, Wrirg * Vice 


LEE OPO, WIRE Op 
cou 


_ aed 
ewes ane 


BURLAP AND BAG CO. 


213 THIRD STREET + DES MOINES IOWA 


Crude oil 


Cake and meal 


(thousand pounds) (tons) 


Production Stocks Production Stocks 


us 

Ark 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Minn 

Mo 

nen, 

N 

Ohio 

nase oe (* 

Te 

All other 8,898 2,227 2,87 1,878 3 

*Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual operatic 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION. SHIPMENTS ANID TRANSFERS 

AND STOCKS, OCTOBER 1949-SEPTEMBER 1919 


Shipments and End of month 


Ir ctio 
Production transfers stocks 


Oct Sept ( Sent. Oct. 31, Sept. 30, 
Products 1949 1949 { 1949 1949 1949 

114,499 279,859 391,924 286,918 35,892 13,317 

( 4 171,440 1,041,444 22,405 840,629 


($) 


individual operations. 


@ SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS. Inspected re- 
ceipts of soybeans dropped sharply in November to a 
total of 12.432 cars compared with 44.153 cars in Octo- 
ber, according to reports to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, November inspections brought the total for the 
first 2 months of the current season to 56.585 cars com- 
pared with 51,702 cars for the same period last year. 
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he 5-year average for the month of November for the 
crop years 1943-47 was 18.085 cars. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected in November 
was considerably below that for the preceding month, 
only 57 percent grading No. 2 or better compared with 
86 percent in October. 

Inspections of soybeans in November included the 
equivalent of 426 cars inspected as cargo lots and truck 
receipts equal to about 659 cars.* 


Cargo and truck receipts converted to carlots on basis of 1,650 
bushels equal 1 carlot 


® SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s commercial grain stock reports 
for Nov. 28-Dec. 27. 
Nov. 28 Dec. 6 Dec. 13 Dee. 20 
Atlantic Coast 969 1,268 2,774 3,051 
Gulf Coast 534 404 53 650 
Northwestern and 
Upper Lake 813 
Lower Lake 6,681 
East Central $,225 
West Central 
Southwestern & Western 
fotal current week 
Total Year ago 


@® UNDER PRICE SUPPORT. A total 
1,509,860 bushels of soybeans had been put under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price support by the end of 
October, U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced. 

The great bulk of supported soybeans were under 
loan in warehouse storage. said USDA. 

The soybeans placed under price support in the July 
October period totaled as follows: Loans. farm stored 
154.948 bushels; 


Purchase agreements 88.956 bushels. 


warehouse stored 1.265.956 bushels. 


@ SOYBEAN GLUE. 


glue by the softwood plywood ndustry in October was 
3,130,000 Ibs. compared with 2.977.000 Ibs. in Septem 


ber: and 3.266.000 Ibs. in Oct. 1948, reports Bureau of 


Consumption of soybean 


the Census. 

Consumption of phenolic resin glue in October was 
2,906,000 Ibs. Total consumption of all glues in Ov 
ber was 6.714.000 tbs. compared with 6,327,000) Ibs 
n September and 7.117.000 Ibs. in Oct. 1948. 

Stocks of sovbean olue Oct. 3] totaled 1.523.000 lbs. ; 
Sept. 30. 1.346.000 [bs.: Oct s1. 1948. 1.518.000 Ibs 


@ SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported by 
the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils. Ine 
pounds, 


W e€ ending 
Week ending 
Week ending 
Week ending 


Reprints. Available... 


Supply your patrons with copies 


ANIMAL PROTEIN FACTOR 


By James C. Fritz 





Authoritative article reprinted from Nov. 1949 
SOYBEAN DIGEST. The most talked of develop 
ment in the feed industry 
100 copies $1.00 
500 Copies 2.50 
Order from 
SOYBEAN DIGEST, Hudson, Iowa 








44% 


el- mu -co 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Recent tests prove Soybean Oil Meal cooked at 
15 lbs. steam pressure is superior in feeding values 
to dry toasted meals. 


All our meal after cooking passes through toaster 
Frequent by-passes avoid regrind- 
ing, thus preventing floury meal, and gives if a 


to conditioner 


very uniform texture 





Terminal facilities for all Grains includ- 
ing Soybeans, Corn, Wheat and Oats. 


Delphos 


GRAIN & SOYA PRODUCTS CO. 


Delphos, Ohio 























TO BE SURE 
SPECIFY JEFFREY 


just that — for 


And we mean 
7 Jeffrey has been de 


igning building chains 


material handling and process 
ng equipment have the ex 
perience and skill to do that 
job to your complete satisfac 
tion. Crushing, shredding, con- 
veying, feeding, elevating, drying, 
cooling as well as chains, car 
pullers, skip hoists, bin valves, etc 
We will be very happy to help 
you select the right equipment for 

the job at hand 


Call on us 


. 


A Jettrey swing 
hammer Shred- 
der is shown at 
top — a section 
of reliance 
chain at the 
right. 


Left - a Jeffrey car puller - two 
sizes available. Send for literature 


THE JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


792 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 

Philadelphia 
Huntington Pittsburgh 
Jacksonville Scranton 
Milwaukee St. Louis 

New York Salt Lake City 


cleveland Houston 
Birmingham Cincinnati 
Boston Detroit 
Buffalo Denver 
“hicago Harlan 


Baltimore 
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BLAMES STANDARDS FOR POOR SOYBEANS “TO®S™™==" swe 


To THE EpiTor: 

I read your editorial, “It’s Time 
to Clean House,” in the last issue of 
the Soybean Digest. I note that you 
were placing the blame for the poor 
quality of soybeans shipped to 
Europe on all segments of the in- 
dustry. 


It seems to me that the crux of 
this whole problem lies with the 
sovernment in view of the fact that 
the standards for commercial 
beans have been far too 
insure uniform, high-grade quality. 
As you know. this past year the 
grading standards were relaxed, per- 
mitting a much higher percentage of 
dockage and material than 
before. 


soyV- 


loose to 


foreign 
ever 

This situation has led to blending 
practices have much 
of the confusion such as you have 
related. Just so as our grad- 
ing standards permit a high percent- 
age of foreign materials. are 
voing to have a flood of complaints 
on the part of users, 
whether they be 
at home. 


which caused 


long 
you 


commercial 
located in Europe 


or right here 

One of the most serious problems 
is the 
for- 


the processor has this season 
high dockage and 


eign material content in sovbeans as 
recently 


problem of 


permitted by the more pro- 


mulgated standards. 

It seems to me it is to the inter- 
in order to insure 
market for 
soybeans to 
standards promul 
our commercial 
Whitney H. 
president chem‘cal division, General 


Wills, Inc.. Vinn. 


est of the erower 


a broad world oul 


American grown have 
much more rigid 
vated for 


soybeans 


erade of 
Eastman, 


Vinneapolis, 


Manchurians Better 


To THE Epiror: 


with the articles 
from your hand which appeared in 
October and November under the 
titles, “It's Time to House.” 
and “We can Lose European Mar- 
kets.” 


1 fully 
think 


for American 


pleased 


I was 


Clean 


share your opinion and | 
big risk 
that they 
the European markets as 


Manchuria 


there is certainly a 


SOV beans 
will lose 


soon as sovbeans from 


LETTERS 


‘ 


are offered again. The only way to 
prevent this danger would be to im- 
prove the quality, but the arrivals 
of American soybeans which we 
have seen here during the last sea- 
son certainly do not show improve- 
ment, and, in my opinion, are even 
worse in quality than they were be- 
fore. 

In my opinion the fault does not 
lie with the farmers only, but also 
with the regulations applicable to 
the trade in American soybeans. The 
dockage must remain under 1 per- 
cent, but if it is .99 percent the 
buyers have no claim. The maxi- 
mum percentage of admixture or 
foreign material, which was former- 
ly 2 percent has been increased to 
3 percent, which shows that if the 
beans contain as much as 2.99 per- 
cent of material which is of no use 
to the oilmills, the receivers are not 
entitled to any allowance. 


If you compare these conditions 
with the conditions on which the 
Manchurian beans are being so!d. 
namely basis 98 percent pure, and 
then take into consideration that the 
2 percent admixture which the con- 
tract allowed was never reached and 
usually was negligible, will 
realize that the condition of the 
American beans from a_ buyer's 
point of view compares very unfa- 
vorably with the condition of the 
Manchurian beans. 


you 


Further. [ have the impression 
that the beans which are being ev- 
ported from the United States are 
of a poorer buying. The American 
mills know exactly where in a 
certain season the best quality is 
obtainable. It seems that one year 
they prefer beans from State ‘A’. 
while next vear crop conditions may 
make it attractive not to buy the 
beans from that state. but from State 
‘B’ or ‘C’. The American mills 
know these quality differences and 
their buvers pick out the best. by 
dealers and transport to the storage 
places in the ports, from 
where they can be shipped as long 
as the certificates issued by or in 
the name of the Department of Ag- 
riculture allow this. 


ocean 


In my 
improvement if 
against the 
are being sold could be 
stringent and more in line with the 
conditions of the Manchurian 
beans. 4. G. Stoon, Unilever 
Grondstoffen Maatschappu N. V.. 
Rotterdam, Holland. 


opinion it would be an 
the conditions 
American 
made more 


which beans 


sOV- 


A Christmas present, sender unknown, is in- 
spected by Digest Editor Geo. M. Strayer. A 
ccrrespondent had written him she would 
rather sweep the streets of Hudson than to 
allow her name to be associated with soy- 
beans (See this page December issue). Some- 
body plainly intended to help him on with 
the job of sweeping Hudson's streets. Includ- 
ed with the broom was a pound of margarine. 


Commends Association 
To THE Epitor: 

We feel that the Association an- 
parently has helped considerably in 
contributing to the large volume of 
exports of sovbeans and soybean oil 
to Europe this year. At the same 
time we believe you should be com- 
mended for 
have so effectively 


out, as 
done in your re- 
editorials in the Soybean Di- 
the danger of exporting to 
foreign markets soybeans of inferior 
quality if we 
manently 


pointing you 
cent 


gest. 


hope to expand _per- 
our foreign outlets. 

Olav F. Anderson, Agricultural 
Economist, International Commodi- 
ties Branch, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


BC, 


Opposes Campaign 
To THE EpiTor: 

I am not renewing my subscrip- 
tion to the Soybean Digest. Am in 
the dairy business as a sideline and 
not happy over the margarine cam- 
paign carried on by the Digest.—- 
Paul J. Thompson, Minneapolis, 
Vinn. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





FOR THOROUGH EXTRACTION 


USE PHILLIPS 66 


Q - 7 
| yuccessful O vents 


Phillips 66 Solvents distill smoothly. Boiling ranges 
are extremely narrow which means no solvent resi- 


due in your meal and no light ends lost to the 


atmosphere. 


a Rigid specifications insure the unvarying high 
' quality and uniformity of Phillips 66 Solvents. 
j 


e . . . . . 
Prompt, reliable delivery is assured because Phillips 


maintains a huge fleet of clean solvent tank cars. 


Advice on solvent problems is available without obli- 


gation from Phillips technical service personnel. 


TYPICAL BOILING RANGES 


NORMAL HEXANE 151-156 F 
METHYLPENTANES 139-145 F 
NORMAL HEPTANE 203-209 F 


=.PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
for information on Phillips 66 Successful Solvents for 
soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor 


bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil extraction industries 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


GET BARLY GAINS 
FOR BIGGER PROFITS 
.ooPHE WAYNE WAY 


Experienced farmers know the earlier the 
gain, the bigger the profit from chicks, pigs, 
calves and poults. That’s why it pays to 





speed-up the gains and growth of your young 
stock with the ‘Ingredient Quality” nutri- 
tion of Wayne Starting Feeds. Here’s how 


the Wayne Way can help you, as it helps 


thousands of farmers, cash 


in with early gains for bigger 


profits. 


CHICKS Start ‘em fast with the new, im- 


proved Wayne Chick Starter that gave 15% 
faster gains over last year's formula in Allied 
Mills Research Farm tests! Low in fiber, high 
in efficiency, the 1950 formula includes Nico- 
tinic Acid, Choline Chloride, D-Activated 
Animal Sterol, Homogenized Condensed Fish 
and APF Supplement (source of Vitarnin B12) 
for faster gains! Also available in popular 
crumblized form— Wayne Krums! 


CALVES For fast, low-cost calf growth, 


thousands of farmers depend on Wayne Calf 
Starter fortified with Irradiated Yeast, and 
made to “meet milk on its own terms” in 
results . . . beat it a long way on cost. The 
Wayne dry-feeding method helps you produce 
early-gaining, vigorous calves, yet save and 
sell up to 1,000 lbs. milk per calf raised over 
old methods! 


PIGS Feed for early-gaining 40 pounders at 
8 weeks with new, improved Wayne Pig 
Starter. ‘Spiked’ with APF Supplement for 
that extra nutritional “kick” . . . more rolled 
oats for extra palatability . . . Irradiated Yeast 
for extra Vitamin D2. . . B-Complex vitamins 
dried whey for growth-promoting ribo- 
flavin... Nicotinic Acid! adds up to early 
gains for bigger profits—the Wayne Way! 


POULTS Early, extra gains on 8-week 
poults may save up to 2 weeks feeding before 
market! Feed for early gains right from the 
start—with the rich nourishment of Wayne 
Turkey Starter, which provides a variety of 
“Ingredient Quality’ proteins, essential vita- 
mins and minerals. Also enriched with Homog 
enized Condensed Fish and APF Supplement 
(source of Vitamin B12). A truly high-efh- 


ciency feed! 
FEEDING 


FRE BULLETINS 


Illustrated, easy-to-follow, they 
show the proved Wayne Way 
to handle and feed young stock 
for the early gains and bigger 
profits you want, Get yours now 
from your friendly Wayne Feed 
Dealer or write— 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, III. 
Service Offices: Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ATTENTION! 
SOYBEAN 
GROWERS! 


Advertising, like that at left, ap- 


pearing in leading farm publica- 
tions, is one of the many ways Allied 
Mills, Inc. helps make soybeans 
more profitable for YOU. For if soy- 
beans were bought for oil alone, the 
But by 


building volume use for soybean 


price would be far less. 


meal as an important ingredient in 
Wayne Feeds, we help you realize 
greater profits. Also, special Wayne 
balancers increase efficiency of on- 


the-farm soybean feeding. 


Every bag of Wayne Feed used fur- 
thers the cause of the soybean in- 


dustry. 





